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NOTES  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


This  issue  of  Orbit  was  produced  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  Ontario  Provincial  Superviso- 
ry Officers’  Association  — an  organization 
representing  directors  and  superintendents  of 
education.  It  highlights  practices  and  areas  of 
education  where  Ontario  is  a recognized 
world  leader  — special  education,  holistic, 
child-centred  education,  and  innovative 
assessment  and  evaluation  techniques.  The 
issue  also  introduces  some  key  areas  where 
Ontario  has  launched  new  initiatives  — 
parental  involvement  in  school  decision- 
making, school  system  restructuring,  and 
science  and  technology  education. 

Guest  Editor  Lyn  Cowieson  says  that 
this  Orbit  issue  is  a gift  for  “deserving  edu- 
cators across  Ontario  whose  energies  are 
best  spent  in  supporting  their  students  rather 
than  defending  and  justifying  their  profes- 
sional practice.”  It  is  unlikely  that  the  attack 
on  education  will  soon  subside  but  we  hope 
that  this  issue  will  help  to  focus  our  ener- 
gies in  positive  ways  and  put  to  rest  some 
of  the  negative  myths  about  our  students, 
teachers,  and  schools. 

This  issue,  which  rounds  out  our  theme 
issues  for  ‘95,  provides  an  appropriate  clo- 
sure, outlining  areas  where  we  have  done 
well  and  introducing  challenges  for  the 
years  to  come. 

Angela  Hildyard 
Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


“Exemplary  practice”  is  a familiar  and 
meaningful  term  for  educators,  students, 
and  many  parents  who  observe  daily 
classroom  activities.  Individually,  the 
majority  of  parents  and  children  comment 
favourably  on  their  public  education 
experiences  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
The  local  school  receives  high  praise  from 
the  home  community,  media  included. 
Individually,  schools  are  the  recipients  of 
welcome  respect  and  appreciation.  Put 
any  of  these  individual  schools  in  the  con- 
text of  a group  of  schools,  a school  board, 
or  a province,  and  suddenly  they  are 
exposed  to  a critical  scrutiny  that  denies 
exemplary  student  and  staff  achievement 
and  disputes  effective  educational  prac- 
tice. This  is  a conundrum. 

I have  been  directly  involved  with  50 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  three 
large  education  systems  in  Ontario,  as  a 
teacher,  school  administrator,  and  super- 
visory officer.  The  one  constant  I have 
observed  as  an  educator  in  these  roles  is 
the  dedication  of  teachers  to  students,  in 
their  genuine  commitment  to  quality  edu- 
cational program  delivery,  no  matter  what 
the  current  methodologies  or  prevailing 
education  theories.  Teachers  care  about 
the  success  of  their  students.  Teachers 
work  hard,  with  professional  intensity,  to 
improve  instruction  to  enhance  student 
understanding  and  growth.  Teachers  meet 
the  expectations  of  the  majority  of  their 
students  and  their  students’  parents.  I have 
witnessed  “exemplary  practice,”  not  as  a 
rare  occurrence  in  schools,  but  as  a con- 
stant over  the  past  28  years. 

Why  then  do  we  have  the  other  constant 
in  education;  the  many  reviews,  political 
rebukes,  and  media  railing  against  the 
education  collective? 

The  answer,  simply  stated,  is  that  there 
is  no  single  spokesperson  or  process  to 
systematically  and  accurately  represent 
education’s  objectives  and  outcomes.  In 
this  communications  vacuum,  media  mis- 


An  Apology  for 
Exemplary 
Practice  in  Public 
Education  in 
Ontario 


information  flourishes  to  fuel  public  con- 
troversy, to  promote  intricate  political 
agendas  (e.g..  Common  Sense  Revolution), 
and  to  provide  profit  for  the  “information” 
industry  from  the  public  confusion  and 
concern  generated  by  an  emphasis  on  “bad 
news”  debates. 

Consider  the  facts  presented  in  the 
articles  in  this  special  Orbit  edition  as 
representing  just  a small  sample  of  cur- 
rent exemplary  practices  and  outcomes 
occurring  in  schools  and  across  education 
systems  in  Ontario  and  Canada.  Research 
data  confirm  the  success  of  teachers’ 
efforts  in  supporting  and  promoting  stu- 
dent achievement  (Ireland).  Targets  and 
objectives  for  parent  participation  are 
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well  underway  as  schools  and  education 
systems  recognize  the  great  advantages  of 
an  informed  and  knowledgeable  parent 
public  (Carr,  Dilamarter,  Jackson,  Mor- 
rice  and  Patterson).  Education  partner- 
ships with  business  can  flourish  to  mutual 
advantage  (Barrett). 

The  use  and  abuse  of  educational 
research  data  (Lafleur,  Ireland,  and  Rob- 
ertson) should  allow  us  to  consider  Minis- 
ter Snobelen’s  “need  to  invent  a crisis”  in 
education  as  a simple  process  of  selective 
scrutiny!  It’s  the  negative  intentions  rather 
than  the  positive  outcomes  of  the  govern- 
ment’s culture  of  inquiry  that  these  arti- 
cles encourage  you  to  reflect  on  carefully. 
Articles  by  Fleck,  Werkboven,  Elliott, 
Baird-Jackson,  Inrig,  and  Lalonde  demon- 
strate the  commitment  across  the  educa- 
tional landscape  to  advancing  professional 
practice  to  improve  student  educational 
experiences. 

At  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Supervisory  Officers 
Association  in  May  1995,  “Education 
Alive  in  95,”  many  of  the  authors  of 
these  articles  presented  their  positive 
experiences  to  acknowledge  and  promote 
the  effective  educational  opportunities 
provided  for  students  and  endorsed  by 
parents  which  are  available  in  Ontario. 
This  special  issue  was  envisioned  as  pro- 
viding educators  and  advocates  of  public 
education  with  a more  permanent  source 
of  data  to  confirm  the  good  news  of  our 
professional  practice  for  easy  reference 
when  needed. 

This  winter  edition  of  Orbit  is  a gift  to 
deserving  educators  across  Ontario,  whose 
energies  are  best  spent  in  supporting  their 
students  rather  than  in  defending  and  justi- 
fying their  professional  efforts.  Indulge 
yourself  in  enjoying  articles  that  record 
some  current  highlights  in  the  progress  of 
an  education  system  focussed  on  an  inher- 
ent enthusiasm  for  continuous  improve- 
ment. 


Superintendent  of  Program  Services, 
Simcoe  County  Board  of  Education 

GUEST  EDITOR 
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Dispelling  Myliis  of  Student 
Underachievement 


The  International  Status 


DAVID  S.  IRELAND 


Manager,  Program  Evaluation 
Carleton  Board  of  Education 

Canadian  public  education  is  experi- 
encing unrelenting  attacks  from  the 
media,  from  politicians,  and  from 
some  members  of  the  community.  Much 
of  the  data  produced  in  evidence  are 
incorrect  or  distorted.  Many  of  those  mak- 
ing the  attacks  should  know  better;  many 
do  know  better,  but  the  attacks  suit  their 
agendas.  Interestingly,  similar  criticisms 
are  being  voiced  in  other  countries  of  their 
education  systems,  even  of  those  systems, 
such  as  the  Japanese,  which  are  held  up  as 
enviable  models  for  Canadians. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
set  out  available  data  about  the  Canadian 
education  system  in  terms  of  student 
enrolment  and  drop-outs,  costs  of  educa- 
tion, Canadian  achievement  on  interna- 
tional tests,  and  the  relationship  of  edu- 
cation to  the  economy. 

Enrolment  and  Drop-outs 

On  May  20,  1993  Michael  Valpy  report- 
ed in  his  column  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
that  “a  far  smaller  percentage  of  young 
Canadians  graduate  from  high  school 
than,  say,  in  Japan,  France  or  Switzer- 
land.” The  statement  is  incorrect  and  the 
solecism  — who  are  all  these  young 
Canadians  graduating  from  high  schools 
in  Japan  or  France  or  Switzerland?  — 
makes  the  statement  absurdly  incorrect. 
And  yet,  it  expresses  a belief  commonly 
held  in  Canada. 

The  facts?  Three  sorts  of  data  are 
available:  the  percentage  of  an  age  cohort 
still  in  secondary  school  in  the  last  year 
before  post-secondary  education;  the  per- 
centage of  an  age  group  in  any  sort  of 
education,  including  training  schools  or 
apprenticeships;  and  the  percentage  of  an 
age  cohort  who  have  “completed”  sec- 
ondary school. 
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The  International  Association  for  the 
Evaluation  of  Educational  Achievement 
(lEA)  reported  in  1988  the  following 
data  for  enrolment  of  students  in  the  final 
year  of  school  (aged  between  17  and  19 
years,  depending  on  the  country): 


United  States 

90% 

Canada 

71% 

Japan 

63% 

Italy 

52% 

Poland 

28% 

England 

20% 

Hong  Kong 

20% 

Hungary 

18% 

Sweden 

15% 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  encourage  continua- 
tion in  school  as  a matter  of  public  poli- 
cy and  discourage  attrition.  While  Japan 
encourages  education,  not  everybody  is 
encouraged  or  permitted  to  continue  into 
high  school.  Thirty  percent  of  Japan’s 
16-year  olds  go  to  Industrial  Training 
Schools,  which  the  lEA  did  not  recog- 
nize as  “schools”  for  the  purposes  of 
their  study.  Most  of  the  other  countries, 
even  (then)  egalitarian  communist 
Poland  and  Hungary,  actively  discourage 
students  from  remaining  in  high  school. 
Their  attrition  rate  is  largely  a result  of 
“kick-outs”  rather  than  drop-outs. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  in  their  report  The  Condition 
of  Education  (1992),  the  percentage  of 
the  25  to  34-year-old  population  who 
have  completed  secondary  education  in 
various  countries  is  as  follows: 


Germany  90% 

Japan  90% 

United  States  85% 

Canada  82% 

United  Kingdom  75% 
Erance  60% 

Italy  40% 


However,  what  constitutes  secondary  edu- 


cation and  its  completion  varies  widely 
among  countries.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  example,  education  is  completed  at 
age  16.  In  1991,  the  percentage  of  18-year 
olds  in  secondary  schools  in  that  country 
was  37.5  percent  (British  High  Commis- 
sion, personal  communication,  1991). 

In  addition  to  inconsistent  definitions, 
enrolment,  graduation,  and  attrition  data 
are  very  difficult  to  report  with  accuracy. 
Thus,  according  to  the  1988  lEA  report, 
71  percent  of  18-year  olds  were  enrolled 
in  Canadian  schools.  Radwanski  (1987) 
quoted  essentially  the  reciprocal  of  the 
same  figure  — a 30  percent  drop-out  rate 
for  Ontario.  In  1988,  members  of  the 
Association  of  Educational  Research 
Officers  of  Ontario  (AERO)  concluded 
that  their  own  boards’  attrition  data  were 
inaccurate  and  that  the  true  attrition  rates 
for  their  boards  varied  (according  to 
board)  between  12  and  25  percent.  In 
1992,  Statistics  Canada  (1993)  estimated 
that  the  attrition  rate  for  Canada  was 
about  18  percent  and  for  Ontario  about 
17  percent.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training  has  recently  (1995)  report- 
ed that  the  percentage  of  early  school 
leavers  in  1992  for  the  province  was  20 
percent. 

Conclusion  Ignoring  the  operational  dif- 
ficulties, Canada  has  a high  proportion 
of  its  18-year  olds  enrolled  in  high 
school;  this  high  enrolment  is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  norm  in  the  world  — 
something  of  which  to  be  proud  rather 
than  ashamed. 

Costs  of  Education 

Frequently  coupled  with  the  accusation 
of  a high  “drop-out”  rate  is  the  assertion 
that  Canada  spends  more  than  any  other 
country  on  education.  (This  is  also  a 
cause  for  congratulation,  since  one  of  the 
factors  used  in  the  United  Nations’  rating 
of  countries  as  desirable  places  to  reside 
is  the  amount  spent  on  education.) 

The  Organization  for  Economic 
Development  (OECD)  (1992)  placed 
Canada  as  the  highest  spender  on  educa- 
tion in  1988  based  on  total  education 
spending  as  a percentage  of  gross  domes- 
tic product,  including  both  public  and  pri- 
vate spending.  Excluding  the  private 
spending,  Canada  is  about  fifth. 

Data  from  the  OECD  for  1989  ranked 
Canada  as  seventh  highest  among  select- 
ed OECD  countries  for  public-sector 
spending  per  student/GDP  per  capita. 
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Meaghan  and  Casas  point  out  (1994) 
that  Canada  has  a high  percentage  of  its 
population  in  the  school-age  group,  imply- 
ing a higher  need  for  education.  Even  the 
Economic  Council  of  Canada,  in  what  was 
otherwise  a largely  critical  report,  A Lot  to 
Learn  (1992),  conceded  that  Canada  was 
not  the  highest  spender  on  education  and 
remarked  that  Canada  is  a high-cost  coun- 
try because  of  the  dispersion  of  its  popula- 
tion over  a vast  area  and  of  the  presence  of 
several  layers  of  linguistic  and  religious 
administrations  (p.  39). 

Conclusion  Canadian  spending  on  edu- 
cation is  not  outstanding,  by  internation- 
al standards;  Canada  spends  less  than 
many  other  countries. 

Canadian  Achievement  on 
International  Tests 

Typically,  Canadian  achievement  on 
international  tests  appears  to  be  mediocre. 
For  example,  in  the  lEA  study  of  science 
conducted  during  the  1980s,  Canada’s  18- 
year  olds  ranked  11th  or  12th  out  of  13 
participating  countries  in  biology,  chem- 
istry, or  physics.  In  the  study  of  science 
achievement  conducted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Educational  Perfor- 
mance (lAEP)  in  1991,  Canada’s  13-year 
olds  ranked  ninth  amongst  the  participat- 
ing countries. 

However,  while  these  results  have 
provoked  a furor  of  criticisms  of  the 
Canadian  educational  system  from  politi- 
cians and  journalists,  closer  analysis 
shows  that  the  criticisms  are  not  justi- 
fied. 

For  the  most  part,  differences  are 
quite  small.  For  example,  in  the  lAEP 
study  of  science,  Canada  “scored”  the 
same,  from  a statistical  point  of  view,  as 
ten  other  countries.  The  ranking’s  per- 
spective is  based  on  an  analogy  from 
sports  league  tables,  where  those  higher 
in  the  table  are  better  than  those  below 
them.  However,  to  continue  a sporting 
analogy,  in  many  cases,  those  who  do 
not  win  the  league  are,  at  most,  one 
game  behind  the  leaders. 

The  populations  participating  are 
often  quite  different. 

We  have  already  seen  that  countries 
differ,  as  a matter  of  policy,  with  respect 
to  the  proportion  of  students  staying  in 
school  after  age  16.  Those  countries  in 
which  smaller  proportions  of  students 
continue  in  secondary  school  select  stu- 
dents who  have  demonstrated  high 


achievement.  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  which  uniquely  offer  universal 
senior  secondary  schooling,  have  much 
less  rigid  selection  criteria  for  senior 
courses.  Thus,  for  international  studies, 
such  as  lEA  Science  or  the  Second  Inter- 
national Mathematics  Study  (SIMS),  the 
use  of  means  to  compare  nations’  achieve- 
ment is  quite  misleading.  Several  studies 
(e.g.,  Westbury,  1992)  have  shown  that 
comparisons  among  the  highest  groups  in 
each  country,  for  example,  the  top  1,  5,  or 
10  percent,  reveal  few  differences  among 
participating  industrial  countries;  indeed, 
some  of  the  rankings  are  reversed. 

The  results  are  dependent  on  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  curriculum  organization 
in  each  country. 

If  one  country  teaches  more  of  what  is 
on  the  test,  then  that  country  is  likely  to 
score  higher.  Several  studies  have  shown 
that,  when  results  are  compared  on  the 
basis  of  what  students  have  studied, 
many  of  the  differences  between  coun- 
tries disappear  or  are  reversed.  For 
example,  the  United  States  appears  to  do 


In  the  lAEP  science 
study,  Ontario  students 
did  better  than  all  other 
participants  except 
Switzerland  on  questions 
dealing  with  the  nature 
of  science.^5 


very  badly  on  many  of  these  internation- 
al tests.  However,  many  American 
schools  “stream”  students  for  mathemat- 
ics into  those  who  take  algebra  at  Grade 
8 and  those  who  do  not.  The  scores  of 
students  in  the  algebra  stream  are  equal 
to  or  better  than  the  scores  of  Japanese 
students.  In  the  lAEP  science  study, 
Ontario  students  did  better  than  all  other 
participants  except  Switzerland  on  ques- 
tions dealing  with  the  nature  of  science. 

One  major  difference  between  coun- 
tries in  curriculum  organization  is  the 
extent  to  which  students  elect  to  special- 
ize in  senior  school.  North  American 
education  systems  are  based  on  the 
notion  of  a liberal  education,  in  which 
high  school  students  study  a range  of 
subjects,  with  little  specialization.  Most 


other  systems  are  organized  so  that  stu- 
dents select  a specialized  program,  such 
as  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry, 
which  they  study  in-depth  for  two  or 
three  years,  with,  at  most,  token  attention 
paid  to  other  subjects.  Not  surprisingly, 
students  who  specialize  know  more  than 
students  who  are  generalists.  In  addition, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  systems  which 
expect  students  to  specialize  are  also  the 
systems  which  select  senior  students. 
The  combination  is  likely  to  be  a power- 
ful factor  on  comparative  tests.  Thus,  in 
the  lEA  science  study,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  18-year  old  population  of  stu- 
dents in  England,  for  example,  had 
increased  by  “more  than  six  years”  of 
knowledge  of  science  than  the  14-year 
old  population.  In  Canada,  the  increase 
was  about  three  years  which  is  about  the 
amount  of  time  Canadian  students  study 
science  in  high  school. 

Conclusion  While  means  for  the  Canadi- 
an population  on  international  tests  tend 
to  be  near  the  average,  international 
comparisons  based  on  comparable 
groups  show  that  Canadian  students  do 
as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  “bench- 
mark” populations. 

The  Educational  System 
and  the  Economy 

One  admonition  frequently  and  forcefully 
directed  at  the  school  system  is  that  com- 
petitiveness in  the  global  market  depends 
on  the  education  of  our  young  people.  Yet 
economic  competitiveness  is  to  a consider- 
able degree  a function  of  monetary,  trade 
and  industrial  policy,  and  of  decisions 
made  by  the  government.  To  contend  that 
problems  of  international  competitiveness 
can  be  solved  by  educational  reforms  “is 
not  merely  Utopian  and  millenialist,  it  is  at 
best  foolish  and  at  worst  a crass  effort  to 
direct  attention  away  from  those  truly 
responsible  for  doing  something  about 
competitiveness...”  (see  Cremin,  1989; 
Bracey,  1992). 

According  to  McMaster  (1991),  Japan’s 
economic  boom  preceded  its  current  edu- 
cation system;  the  manufacturing  boom 
in  Japan  occurred  when  only  32  percent 
of  the  50-year  olds  had  completed  high 
school. 

However,  these  remarks  notwithstand- 
ing, how  is  Canadian  education  doing  in 
areas  which  may  have  something  to  do 
with  economic  competitiveness? 

One  indicator  which  is  available  is  the 
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proportion  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
courses  which  are  supposed  to  contribute 
most  to  economic  competitiveness  — 
mathematics,  the  sciences,  and  engineer- 
ing. The  lEA  science  study  reported  that 
in  Canada  28  percent  of  all  18-year  olds 
were  enrolled  in  biology,  25  percent  in 
chemistry,  and  19  percent  in  physics.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  Japan  were  12, 
16,  and  1 1 percent;  for  Hong  Kong,  7,  14, 
and  14  percent.  In  fact,  Canada  had  one 
of  the  highest  percentages  of  students 
enrolled  in  science  courses.  The  Second 
International  Math  Study  (Robitaille  & 
Garden  , 1989)  reported  that  30  percent 
of  Canadian  18-year  olds  were  studying 
mathematics  compared  with  12  percent 
of  their  American  and  Japanese  counter- 
parts. 

We  have  already  seen  the  high  percent- 
age of  Canadian  students  who  complete  a 
secondary  education.  A high  percentage 
of  Canadians  also  attend  university  and 
complete  a bachelor’s  degree.  The  OECD 
rated  Canada  as  the  country  with  the  high- 
est percentage  of  young  adults  (aged 
18-25)  enrolled  in  university  in  1988, 
with  25.4  percent  of  males  and  29.6  per- 
cent of  females.  The  U.S.  National  Coun- 
cil of  Educational  Statistics  reported  that, 
in  1987,  Canada  had  the  second  highest 
proportion  of  22-year  olds  (just  over  24%) 
obtaining  a bachelor’s  degree  of  any  kind. 
The  United  States  had  26  percent;  Japan 
had  21  percent;  and  Germany  had  13  per- 
cent. The  same  organization  reported  that 
in  1987  4.5  percent  of  Canadian  22-year 
olds  graduated  in  science  or  engineering, 
compared  with  6.5  percent  in  the  United 
States,  6.2  percent  in  Japan,  and  4 percent 
in  Germany. 

Conclusion  In  the  subjects  which  are 
supposed  to  be  critical  to  our  future  eco- 
nomic well-being,  Canadian  schools  are 
not  only  teaching  a large  proportion  of 
Canadian  students  but  they  are  also  suc- 
cessfully preparing  a large  proportion  of 
those  students  for  university. 

Summary 

The  Canadian  education  system  com- 
pares favourably  on  several  key  mea- 
sures with  education  systems  in  other 
countries.  In  particular,  Canada  is  a 
world  leader  in  attempting  to  educate  as 
many  young  people  as  possible.  It  is 
interesting  that,  even  as  Canadian  educa- 
tion is  the  subject  for  attack,  leaders 
from  other  countries  express  admiration 


for  it,  particularly  the  teaehing  of  prob- 
lem solving,  highly  qualified  teachers, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  safe  communi- 
ties in  whieh  schools  exist. 

It  has  become  too  commonplace  in 
Canada  to  assume  that  Canadian  educa- 
tion is  poor;  we  need  to  be  vigilant  to 
ensure  that  the  critics  at  least  have  the 
facts  straight,  so  that  we  can  identify  the 
real  problems  and  dedicate  our  scarce 
resources  to  them. 
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Knowledge  builds  trust,  and  if  there  is 
anything  that  educators  need  today, 
it  is  to  have  society  trust  them,  and 
believe  in  what  they  are  doing.  A curious 
phenomenon  exists.  Most  people  are 
quite  willing  to  criticize  education  in  gen- 
eral, but  seldom  their  child’s  own  class- 
room teacher  — probably  because  people 
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tend  to  know  their  children’s  teachers 
personally,  and,  to  some  degree,  under- 
stand what  they  are  trying  to  accomplish. 
I believe  we  need  to  extend  the  local  par- 
ent/teacher interface  more  globally  to 
retain  society’s  understanding  and  respect 
for  public  education. 

Leslieville  Public  School  is  a culturally 
diverse.  Kindergarten  to  Grade  6,  inner 
city  school  of  570  students  in  east  Toron- 
to. An  historic  school,  it  is  referred  to  as 
the  Home  of  the  Maple  Leaf.’’^  It  is  more 
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contemporaneously  the  site  of  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education’s  first  Native-as-a- 
Second-Language  (NSL)  class. 

From  Cookie  Baking  to  Curriculum 

Over  the  last  decade,  Leslieville  parents 
have  progressed  from  cookie  baking  and 
fund  raising  to  working  collaboratively 
with  staff  on  PA  Days.  Parents  recently 
joined  teachers  and  educational  assistants 
in  analysing  A Curriculum  For  All  Stu- 
dents (the  Toronto  Board’s  interpretation 
of  the  Common  Curriculum),  and  the 
Toronto  Board’s  draft  version  of  its  Com- 
mon Report  Card.  The  result  was  a 
detailed  eight-page  response  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Education  and  Curriculum  Superin- 
tendents that  included  many  recommen- 
dations for  change  to  these  documents. 
Many  of  these  changes  were  supported 
by  Toronto  Teachers’  Federation  and  the 
Principals’  Association,  and  are  being 
included  in  the  final  version. 

Parents  at  Leslieville  have  also  been 
meaningfully  involved  in  selecting  a new 
principal  and  are  currently  drawing  up  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Director  and  Chair 
of  the  Board  on  how  that  process  can  be 
improved. 

The  meaningful  involvement  of  par- 
ents in  their  children’s  education  at 
Leslieville  has  been  driven  primarily  by  a 
sense  of  vision  and  mission  (provided  by 
what  I call  “Carr’s  Theorem  and  its 
Corollary”)  as  well  as  by  facets  of  change 
theory,  androgogical  theory,  and  cogni- 
tive theory.  These  principles  are  adhered 
to  in  planning  Parent  Information  Meet- 
ings and  Professional  Activity  Day  activi- 
ties. They  are  summarized  below: 

CARR’S  THEOREM  All  parents  have  the 
inalienable  right  and  responsibility  to 
become  meaningfully  involved  in  their 
children’s  education. 

COROLLARY  In  order  to  empower  par- 
ents to  become  full  partners,  who  can 
work  collaboratively  with  teachers  to 
help  provide  their  children  with  the  best 
possible  education,  teachers  and  princi- 
pals must  organize  Parent  Information 
Meetings  to  explain: 

What  students  are  learning 

Why  they  are  learning  it 

How  they  are  being  taught  it 

Change  Theory  stresses  the  need  to  involve 
people  meaningfully  in  designing  the 
implementation  of  any  change  that  affects 
them.  Both  parents  and  staff  are  full,  par- 


ticipating members  of  the  Professional 
Development  Committee  that  designs  all 
Parent  Information  Meetings. 

Androgogical  Theory  stresses  the  need  for 
new  behaviours,  concepts,  and  skills  to 
be  perceived  as  meaningful,  personally 
relevant,  and  immediately  useful  — in 
other  words,  “What  I learn  today  should 
be  implementable  tomorrow  and  make 
my  job  easier  or  more  meaningful.” 

Cognitive  Theory  stresses  the  need  for 
new  knowledge  to  be  presented  in  “cog- 
nitive chunks”  that  are  perceived  to  be 
achievable  and  comprehensible  in  size 
and  complexity  to  the  learner. 

As  the  principal,  I have  provided  most  of 
the  conceptual  framework  for  the  activi- 
ties, but  their  extraordinary  success  is 
directly  related  to  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship provided  by  Committee  Chair  Mary 
El  Milosh  and  the  sense  of  ownership  of 
the  process  adopted  by  the  parents  and 
staff  members  who  participated. 

Parental  Involvement 

Parent  Information  Meetings  were  the 
first  step  on  the  road  that  led  parents 
from  being  “bakers”  to  being  partners  in 
their  children’s  education.  This  started  in 
1987  when  Leslieville  pioneered  the  use 
of  the  Family  Maths  program  in  Ward  8. 
As  the  principal  in  my  second  year  at  the 
school,  I invited  several  key  leaders  from 
the  staff  and  from  the  community  to  join 
me  in  organizing  workshops  for  parents 
in  the  use  of  household  items  to  help 
children  understand  mathematical  con- 
cepts. 

Both  parents  and  staff  attended  the 
workshops  to  learn  how  to  run  the  pro- 
gram. Teams  of  parents  and  teachers  ran 
the  activities  which  were  held  each 
Wednesday  night  for  about  six  weeks. 
The  workshops  were  a huge  success  and 
demonstrated  that  parents  and  staff  could 
work  collaboratively  for  the  benefit  of 
Leslieville  students. 

Over  the  next  six  years,  parents 
became  increasingly  involved  in  organiz- 
ing and  presenting  at  Parent  Infomiation 
Meetings.  The  parent/staff  planning  com- 
mittee held  at  least  two  major  meetings 
each  year  on  topics  such  as:  Mathematics 
and  Science  Investigations  (Structures), 
teaching  parents  how  to  read  to  their  chil- 
dren (this  was  offered  in  three  lan- 
guages), Technology  on  Parade,  and  so 
on.  Activities  are  always  led  by  teams  of 


parents  and  teachers,  with  the  parent  usu- 
ally having  a child  in  the  teacher’s  class. 

In  1993,  the  stage  had  been  set  for  par- 
ents to  start  joining  teachers  and  educa- 
tional assistants  in  professional  develop- 
ment activities  related  to  curriculum 
planning  and  implementation.  Today,  in 
1995,  all  major  professional  development 
activities  (e.g.,  studying  the  Common  Cur- 
riculum) now  automatically  include  par- 
ents. In  addition,  parents  are  now  full  sig- 
natories to  all  written  responses  that 
emanate  from  these  activities. 

Parents  feel  validated  as  full  partners 
in  their  children’s  education  as  they 
struggle  along  with  staff  to  understand 
and  implement  new  initiatives  from  the 
Ministry  and  Board.  They  now  under- 
stand that  teachers  do  not  have  all  the 
answers  and  that  many  changes  in  educa- 
tion occur  without  their  consultation. 
They  also  see  classroom  teachers  work- 
ing very  hard  to  provide  children  with  the 
best  education  possible.  This  involve- 
ment in  the  classroom  life  of  the  school 
has  increased  their  understanding  of  edu- 
cation and  their  respect  for,  and  support 
of,  classroom  teachers. 

Meaningful  involvement  builds  knowl- 
edge. Knowledge  builds  trust.  Rather  than 
rely  on  the  fuzzy  memories  of  critics  who 
have  not  seen  the  inside  of  a classroom  in 
decades,  we  need  to  involve  parents  — 
and  society  — in  our  classrooms  and 
schools  in  order  to  build  a true  picture  of 
public  education. 


NOTE 

1 Alexander  Muir,  Leslieville’s  first  principal, 
wrote  the  song  The  Maple  Leaf  Forever  in  1 867  to 
celebrate  Confederation. 
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Forging  Community 
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Getting  Programs  Underway 


PATRiCK  JACKSON 


Jackson,  Jackson,  and  Wagner  Public 
Relations  Counsel,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 

For  any  exemplary  education  practice  to 
thrive  requires  the  support  of  the  com- 
munity. A major  point  of  friction  in  our 
schools  is  scepticism  or  downright  oppo- 
sition to  new  program  ideas  — and  the 
quest  for  exemplary  practices.  A com- 
monly expressed  rationale  is  “they  didn’t 
do  it  that  way  when  I was  in  school.”  Yet 
if  schools  don’t  grow  and  change,  they 
will  upset  other  groups,  and  community 
support  withers  in  the  face  if  divisive- 
ness. We  know  that  this  is  a trust  issue: 
communities  support  schools  when  there 
is  a sense  of  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
people  who  staff  schools.  Yet  a decade 
of  public  and  political  bashing  of  educa- 
tion has  made  it  conventional  to  criticize 
teachers,  administrators,  and  anyone  else 
connected  with  schools. 

What  do  we  know  about 
earning  public  trust? 

(Particularly  in  an  era  of  fragmented  pol- 
itics and  divided  communities,  when 
anything  a school  or  district  does  is 
wrong  in  someone’s  eyes  — and  that 
someone  is  likely  to  be  vocal.)  Below  is 
a brief  survey  of  practices  and  strategies: 

• Trust  arises  from  building  relation- 
ships. 

• Sending  “communications”  filled 
with  “facts”  is  not  a way  to  build  rela- 
tionships; they  require  face-to-face 
interaction,  and  are  launched  by  lis- 
tening carefully  to  peoples’  percep- 
tions (and  misperceptions),  then  shar- 
ing the  “school  view”  in  order  to 
create  dialogue. 

• Dialogue  with  every  member  of  the 
community  is  impossible.  Key  groups 


— those  whose  positive  behaviours 
will  provide  real  support  for  schools 

— need  to  be  targeted  and  schools 
need  the  discipline  to  focus  their  lim- 
ited resources  of  time,  personnel,  and 
money  on  them. 

• The  sociological  concept  of  opinion 
leaders  tells  us  that  groups  don’t  spon- 
taneously make  decisions;  rather  deci- 
sions are  made  by  opinion  leaders. 
These  are  the  people  we  need  to  reach. 

Who  must  build  these 
vital  relationships? 

Every  member  of  the  school  family  has  a 

role: 

• The  key  role  model  for  community 
relations  must  be  the  building  princi- 
pal — because  the  great  majority  of 
citizens  relate  to  a specific  school  or 
schools,  not  to  an  amorphous  “district.” 
The  principal  thus  has  responsibility 
for  the  school’s  external  relations  and 
he  or  she  must  personify  the  institution 
to  its  community. 

• Teachers  are  the  natural  contact  with 
one  essential  group  of  stakeholders, 
the  parents.  Perhaps  their  greatest  con- 
tribution here  is  to  help  motivate  par- 
ents to  become  beacons  of  support  to 
their  neighbours  and  friends  — many 
of  whom  will  be  in  that  hard-to-reach 
majority  public,  the  “empty  nesters.” 

• Persuasive  voices  on  the  school’s 
behalf  are  the  non-teaching  staff  — 
custodians,  bus  drivers,  school  secre- 
taries, cafeteria  or  lunch  helpers.  Sur- 
veys show  that  these  “average  citizens” 
within  the  school  are  trusted  voices, 
mainly  because  they  are  not  seen  as 
“management”  and  are  assumed  to  be 
more  objective. 

• Volunteers  have  similar  credibility. 

• Directors,  superintendents,  and  cen- 


tral office  staff  have  a targeted  role: 
reaching  those  opinion  leaders  who  ‘ 
are  district-wide  in  their  scope  or 
interest  — major  business  leaders, 
public  officials,  social  pacesetters, 
clergy  of  district-wide  parishes. 

• Assistance  is  probably  available  from 
key  parents,  such  as  officers  of  boost- 
er clubs,  parent-teachers  organiza- 
tions, and  others  whose  support  is 
demonstrated  by  helpful  activities. 

• Business  leaders  who  exhibit  a con-  j 
structive  concern  for  school  improve-  | 
ment  can  rapidly  move  support  for  | 
schools  forward  as  well.  (These  busi-  ! 
ness  leaders  do  not  act  as  if  what 
schools  require  is  their  assumedly 
superior  management  skills.) 

• Senior  level  students  also  have  a 
potential  contribution  to  make.  Imag- 
ine what  a fine  civics  lesson  it  would 
be  for  students  to  work  with  the  com- 
munity to  foster  understanding  of 
contemporary  education. 

Getting  a program  underway 

Just  asking  these  folks  to  get  out  and  win 
community  support  won’t  accomplish 
much.  We’ve  been  doing  that  for  years. 

What  we  need  is  a systematic  program 
that  targets  particular  stakeholder  groups 
with  specific  assignments. 

A central  office  public/community 
relations  officer  or  staff  is  important  — 
but  not  to  build  the  relationships.  Their 
task  is  to  be  strategists,  mentors  and 
trainers,  creators  of  planning  ideas  and 
materials.  To  earn  trust,  relationships 
must  be  with  the  frontline  groups  previ- 
ously described. 

A mechanism  that  has  worked  well  is 
the  school  community  relations  team. 

Made  up  of  the  broadest  possible  spec- 
trum of  volunteers  from  the  school  fami- 
ly, this  team  plans  and  carries  out  a 
relationship-building  program  for  the 
school.  Typically  they  report  to  the  prin- 
cipal, who  may  or  may  not  be  a member. 

The  team  carries  out  its  programs  by 
enlisting  volunteers  from  the  frontline 
groups.  Projects,  key  messages,  formal, 
or  informal  research  — these  and  other 
assignments  are  designed  by  the  team, 
with  assistance  as  needed  from  central 
public  relations  staff. 

Myriad  variations  are  possible,  of 
course.  But  this  straightforward  strategy 
has  proven  itself  in  many  locations.  This 
is  one  way  to  get  moving: 
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1 . Collect  a team. 

2.  Identify  the  key  groups  in  the  school 
area. 

3.  Find  out  who  the  true  opinion  leaders 
are,  or  at  least  some  of  them  who  can 
then  help  you  identify  others. 

4.  Design  ways  to  build  one-on-one  rela- 
tionships with  the  opinion  leaders  in  a 
way  that  (a)  listens  carefully  to  their 
views,  (b)  shares  some  “school  views” 
that  they  can  pass  along  to  those  who 
trust  their  opinions,  and  (c)  facilitates 
easy  access  between  the  school  con- 
tact person  and  the  opinion  leader  so 
that  when  issues  come  along,  it’s  natu- 
ral to  be  in  touch. 

Encouraging  words 
and  a dose  of  reality 

In  education  we  have  the  ability,  the  expe- 
rience, the  knowledge  to  do  this  vital  job 
extremely  well.  What  we  have  failed  to  do 
is  make  the  time  to  do  it  available.  We 
also  misunderstand  who  our  customers 
are.  Most  educators  seem  to  believe  stu- 
dents, or  perhaps  parents,  are  their  cus- 
tomers, but  they  are  not.  A customer  is  the 
one  who  can  say  yes  or  no,  who  signs  on 
the  dotted  line  to  make  the  deal,  who  pays 
for  the  goods:  the  customers  of  schools 
are  the  citizens,  the  voters,  the  taxpayers. 
They  literally  own  the  school  system.  Stu- 
dents are  in  school  because  the  law  says 
they  must  be. 

In  the  present  environment,  our  cus- 


tomers need  education  as  much  as  or  more 
than  our  students.  Indeed,  if  we  don’t  edu- 
cate them  about  the  great  potential  of 
excellent  schools  in  our  incredibly  chang- 
ing universe,  we  will  lose  all  influence 
over  the  very  schools  we  have  been  hired 
to  operate. 

Ontario  takes  an  important 
first  step 

Forming  School  Councils  fits  well  with  the 
strategy  outlined  in  this  article.  These  advi- 
sory bodies,  precisely  because  they  are  for- 
mal entitites  mandated  by  the  provincial 
government,  provide  a new  avenue  for 
engaging  parents  and  community  leaders  in 
school  planning  and  decision-making. 

If  well-assembled,  oriented,  and 
focussed,  I believe  councils  offer  a fresh 
start  at: 

1 . Involving  more  parents  in  the  education 
of  their  children  — Of  all  the  initiatives 
that  can  raise  learning  standards, 
experts  agree  this  is  the  sine  qua  non. 
Efforts  have  certainly  been  made  in  the 
past,  but  it  just  may  be  that  school 
councils  — which  must  be  chaired  by  a 
parent  and  composed  of  a majority  of 
parents  — will  be  a believable  voice  to 
send  out  this  call  afresh.  This  is  at  least 
partly  because  councils  will  be  in  place 
at  every  school  and  have  some  clout,  as 
opposed  to  the  important  but  spotty 
record  of  booster  groups  like  PTA’s 
and  similar  parental  bodies. 


One  hopes  most  councils  will  adopt 
parental  involvement  as  a major  goal. 

2.  Motivating  the  supporters  of  public 
schools  to  form  a new  coalition  — 
The  first  assignment  will  be  restoring 
perspective  to  the  debate  on  changes 
in  education.  A decade  of  bashing 
schools  has  taken  its  toll  in  lowering 
morale.  By  bringing  representatives  of 
the  teachers,  school  staff,  students  (in 
higher  grades),  parents,  and  communi- 
ty together  in  an  alliance  that  includes 
the  principal,  councils  have  a bright 
opportunity  to  unite  a too-often-frag- 
mented education  community. 

If  some  effort  is  not  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, winning  support  for  public  schools 
may  not  be  possible.  One  hesitates  to 
contemplate  what  might  replace  them... 

3.  Aiding  the  re-engineering  of  school 
administration  and  support  systems  — 
Restructuring  is  inevitable  given  the 
predictions  of  available  funding,  and 
the  wave  of  new  managerial  paradigms 
sweeping  business  and  other  sectors. 
When  teachers,  staff,  and  parents  are 
truly  empowered,  command-and-con- 
trol  “supervisors”  (whatever  their  new 
titles)  are  no  longer  required.  This 
frees  resources  to  go  back  into  schools 
and  classrooms  and  shifts  the  emphasis 
onto  serving  the  frontline  principal- 
teachers-staff  teams.  It  also  removes  a 
host  of  bureaucratic  barriers  to  creative 
initiatives  by  these  professionals  who 
deliver  education  to  students. 

The  real  revolution  in  managing  organi- 
zations lies  in  shifting  the  focus  of  the 
enterprise  to  the  team  leader  of  the  basic 
business  unit  — in  this  case,  the  princi- 
pal in  each  available  school. 

4.  Making  schools  once  again  the  centre 
of  the  community,  as  they  once  were 
— Perhaps  doing  this,  we  will  rekin- 
dle the  sense  of  community  and  of 
civility  so  quickly  draining  from 
many  peoples’  lives. 

Schools  may  be  the  only  social  institu- 
tion capable  of  the  task. 

These  are  high  expectations.  But  I do  not 
believe  they  are  unattainable.  Indeed, 
what  other  new,  collaborative  initiative 
have  we  had  in  recent  times  with  which 
to  tackle  these  critical  issues? 


School  Support  Strategy 


1.  Go  direct: 

Go  around  the  critics  and  gatekeepers 
directly  to  the  important  stakeholders 

2.  To  Key  Publics: 

...  those  who  are  interested,  can  give 
supportive  behaviours  now,  or  could 
stop  needed  action  by  opposition 

3.  Via  Opinion  Leaders: 

Publics  don’t  just  spontaneously  act; 
they  are  stimulated  by  the  movers  and 
shakers  we  call  Opinion  Leaders 


4.  Using  Members  of  the  School 
Family: 

Involve  teachers,  bus  drivers, 
cutodians,  secretaries,  parents,  even 
students  in  customer  relations 
activities;  ambassador  programs, 
school  PR  teams;  put  them  in  charge 
of  building  local  realtionships  that 
earn  supportive  behaviours 

5.  On  a School-by-School  Basis: 

People  relate  to  “their”  school(s),  not 
districts  and  central  offices 
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Project  Director,  Exemplary  Schools  Project, 
Canadian  Education  Association 

On  August  24,  1995  the  Canadian  Edu- 
cation Association  (CEA)  released 
Secondary  Schools  in  Canada:  The 
National  Report  of  the  Exemplary  Schools 
Project.  The  report  represented  the  culmi- 
nation of  over  two  and  one-half  years  of 
work  by  various  planning,  co-ordinating, 
and  advisory  committees,  and  by  over  60 
researchers  who  gathered  data  during  the 
1993/94  school  year.  The  project  is  the 
largest  and  most  complex  study  of  its  type 
in  the  history  of  Canadian  education. 

The  Project 

The  Exemplary  Schools  Project  was 
planned  and  administered  by  tbe  CEA 
and  funded  by  Human  Resources  Devel- 
opment Canada.  Its  aims  were  to  identify, 
describe,  and  analyse  successful  practices 
in  selected  secondary  schools  in  different 
regions  of  Canada  and  to  suggest  policy 
implications.  The  project  identified  sec- 
ondary schools  across  the  country  that 
had  a reputation  for  success  and  exam- 
ined five  issues: 

1)  the  meaning  and  recognition  of  suc- 
cess 

2)  the  interaction  between  tbe  school  and 
its  administrative/political  and 
social/economic/cultural  community 
3)  the  influence  of  structures,  processes, 
and  culture  of  the  school  in  fostering 
success 

4)  the  characteristics  of  student  life  in 
the  school  that  encourage  success 
5)  the  services  provided  to  students  at 
risk  of  dropping  out  of  school 


The  process  of  identifying  the  schools  to 
be  studied  began  with  a widely  distribut- 
ed call  for  nominations.  Letters  were  sent 
to  over  2000  recipients  in  school  districts, 
national,  provincial,  and  local  organiza- 
tions of  teachers,  trustees,  administrators, 
parents,  and  students.  First  Nations  orga- 
nizations, ministries  of  education,  facul- 
ties of  education,  business  and  labour 
organizations,  and  the  media. 

The  request  for  nominations  did  not 
suggest  a defined  set  of  specific  criteria 
for  selection.  Rather,  recipients  were 
asked  to  consider  such  factors  as  good 
reputation,  student  accomplishment,  low 
drop-out  rate,  success  in  meeting  particu- 
lar challenges  and  in  responding  to  a 
diversity  of  student  needs  or  to  particular 
populations  of  students.  For  purposes  of 
the  project,  “secondary  schools”  were 
defined  as  those  which  offered,  at  the 
minimum,  the  program  leading  to  sec- 
ondary school  graduation  in  the  school’s 
respective  jurisdiction. 

The  Schools 

Twenty-one  schools  were  selected  from 
over  260  nominations.  They  were  locat- 
ed in  nine  provinces  and  one  northern 
territory,  and  included  ten  large  urban 
schools  with  a diverse  clientele,  five 
small  schools  serving  primarily  rural 
populations,  three  schools  serving  pri- 
marily Aboriginal  students,  and  three 
alternative  schools.  The  set  included 
both  academic  and  comprehensive 
schools,  minority-language  schools, 
schools  with  over  1,500  students,  and 
schools  with  under  300  students. 

Although  admired  in  their  respective 
communities,  no  claim  was  made  that  the 
selected  schools  were  exemplary  in  the 
sense  that  they  deserved  uncritical  imita- 


tion. They  were  intended  to  illustrate  the 
diversity  of  Canadian  secondary  schools, 
the  challenges  they  face,  the  tensions 
they  must  try  to  resolve,  and  the  creative 
responses  that  many  schools  are  making 
to  these  varied  and  often  unpredictable 
challenges  and  tensions. 

Here  are  brief  profiles  of  the  schools 
studied: 

Vancouver  Technical  Secondary  School 

Van  Tech,  as  it  is  known  to  Vancouver  cit- 
izens, is  a large  comprehensive  school 
located  in  a historically  working-class  area 
in  the  east  end  of  the  city.  Its  1700  students 
come  from  an  ethnically  diverse  commu- 
nity (42  percent  of  the  students  were  bom 
outside  Canada  and  represent  46  different 
countries  of  origin).  It  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  its  school-within-a-school 
programs  for  gifted,  self-motivated.  First 
Nations,  and  at-risk  students. 

Langley  Fine  Arts  School 

Located  in  the  Langley  School  District, 
about  an  hour’s  drive  east  of  Vancouver, 
LEAS  was  established  in  1985  as  an 
alternative  school  with  an  emphasis  on 
fine  arts  open  to  students  throughout  the 
district.  It  is  a combined  elementary/sec- 
ondary school  which  has  evolved  one  or 
two  grades  at  a time  and  now  offers  a 
full  Grade  1 to  12  program,  with  just 
under  300  students  at  the  secondary 
level.  The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
school  is  that  fine  arts  (drama,  dance, 
music,  visual  arts)  form  half  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  schedule. 

New  Norway  School 

The  village  of  New  Norway  is  located  in 
east-central  Alberta.  The  school,  offering 
a Grade  1 to  12  program,  has  just  over 
100  secondary  level  students.  New  Nor- 
way is  an  excellent  example  of  a small 
school  serving  several  sparsely  populat- 
ed rural  communities  and  offering  a 
remarkable  variety  of  program  options 
and  services.  Alberta’s  distance  educa- 
tion services  augment  the  school  pro- 
gram. Half  of  the  school’s  graduates 
proceed  to  post-secondary  studies. 

Balfour  Collegiate 

Established  as  a technical  school  in 
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1930,  Balfour  is  distinctive  in  the  suc- 
cess it  has  had  evolving  into  a collegiate 
offering  a wide  variety  of  programs  for 
students  with  special  needs.  Technical 
programs  have  declined  in  importance  as 
new  programs  have  been  developed, 
including  a tutorial  program  for  teen 
mothers  that  draws  students  from  across 
the  district.  Balfour,  with  960  students, 
demonstrates  that  innovation  and  adapta- 
tion need  not  be  bought  at  the  expense  of 
tradition  and  image. 

Joe  Duquette  High  School 

This  school’s  170  students  are  drawn 
from  the  Aboriginal  population  of  Saska- 
toon. Established  in  1980  as  the  Saska- 
toon Native  Survival  School,  it  now 
operates  as  an  alternative  school  with  a 
tripartite  governing  structure  involving  a 
parent  council,  the  Saskatoon  Roman 
Catholic  Separate  School  Division,  and 
the  provincial  department  of  education. 
The  mission  of  the  school  is  to  assist  stu- 
dents who,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  have 
not  succeeded  in  other  schools.  Cere- 
monies emphasizing  First  Nations  tradi- 
tions, spirituality,  and  values  are  integral 
to  the  school  culture  and  program. 

Kildonan  East  Collegiate 

This  Band-operated  school  is  located  on 
the  Peguis  Reserve  in  the  interlake  region 
of  Manitoba,  north  of  Winnipeg.  It  offers 
a complete  program  from  nursery  school 
to  Grade  12,  with  230  students  at  the  high 
school  level.  Half  of  the  teachers  are 
Native.  The  school  is  distinctive  primari- 
ly because  of  its  governance  by  a Band 
Council  (it  is  one  of  the  first  Band-run 
schools  in  Canada),  the  close  relationship 
between  school  and  community,  and  its 
emphasis  on  First  Nations  issues  and  the 
Ojibway  language. 

St.  Benedict  Catholic  High  School 

St.  Benedict  is  located  in  Cambridge, 
Ontario  in  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  region. 
It  was  established  as  an  intermediate 
school  in  1962,  converted  to  a full  high 
school  in  1985,  and  now  has  about  1000 
students.  Despite  the  challenges  of  over- 
crowding in  a small  school  building  with 
24  portable  classrooms,  this  school  man- 
ages to  provide  a very  warm,  caring,  and 
inclusive  learning  environment  for  its  stu- 
dents. It  has  a reputation  for  teacher  ini- 
tiative, reflected  in  numerous  innovative 
programs.  Under  the  Waterloo  Region 
Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Board, 


St.  Benedict  presents  an  interesting  con- 
trast to  pluralistic  public  secondary 
schools  in  its  comfortable  integration  of 
values  and  spirituality  into  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  the  school. 

Georges  Vanier  Secondary  School 

The  area  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  served 
by  Vanier  is  a diverse  community.  The 
1500  students  represent  80  countries  of 
origin;  of  those  born  outside  Canada,  75 
percent  have  been  here  fewer  than  six 
years  and  60  percent  do  not  have  English 
as  their  first  language.  Vanier  is  a com- 
posite secondary  school,  established  in 
1965,  and  offers  a very  broad  range  of 
regular  and  special  programs  including  a 
learning  centre,  peer  tutoring,  the  Path- 
finder computer  program,  mentoring,  con- 
flict mediation,  advanced  placement,  and 
community  liaison.  The  school  is  particu- 
larly distinctive  for  its  innovative  work  in 
telecommunications  and  technology  (e.g., 
VanNet). 

Contact  School 

Although  open  to  students  throughout  the 
City  of  Toronto,  the  community  served 
by  Contact  is,  in  reality,  the  inner  city. 
This  is  an  alternative  school  with  an 
enrolment  of  140,  serving  teenagers  and 
young  adults  who  have  been  dropouts: 
street  youths  who  are  marginalized,  most- 
ly poor,  often  living  alone,  sometimes 
with  health  and  substance-abuse  prob- 
lems. The  school  has  a distinct  social  ser- 
vice orientation  with  a community 
outreach  program  operated  by  streetwork- 
ers and  a philosophy  of  zero  tolerance  for 
racism,  sexism,  and  homophobia.  It  has  a 
highly  democratic  school  government 
with  teachers  and  students  each  having 
one  vote  at  the  weekly  general  meetings. 

Corktown  Community  High  School 

This  is  another  alternative  school  in 
Toronto,  but  with  an  orientation  quite  dis- 
tinct from  Contact.  The  name  “Corktown” 
is  a pseudonym  selected  by  the  staff,  as 
was  their  right,  for  purposes  of  reporting 
on  the  project.  It  was  the  only  school,  out 
of  the  21  studied,  that  exercised  this 
option.  Corktown ’s  1 14  students  are  high- 
ly academically  oriented  and  are  interested 
in  a more  community-like  environment 
with  more  opportunities  for  individual  ini- 
tiative than  is  found  in  many  regular  high 
schools.  All  courses  are  taught  at  the 
advanced  level  and  70  percent  of  the  grad- 
uates proceed  to  post-secondary  studies. 


Ecole  secondaire  de  Pain  Court 

Pain  Court  is  a small  village  a few  kilo- 
metres west  of  Chatham,  in  southwestern 
Ontario.  The  school  of  200  students  is 
distinctive  in  its  mission  to  preserve  and 
enhance  French  language  and  culture  in 
a region  that  is  predominantly  English 
speaking.  It  has  made  vigorous  efforts  to 
recruit  students  and  develop  innovative 
programs  and  enjoys  a reputation  for 
academic  success. 

Ecole  secondaire  Jeanne-Mance 
Located  in  south-central  Montreal,  in  an 
area  known  as  Le  Plateau  Mont-Royal, 
Jeanne-Mance  is  an  ethnically  and  lin- 
guistically diverse  institution  providing 
special  language  programs  for  non-fran- 
cophones, required  by  Quebec  law  to 
attend  French-language  schools.  One- 
third  of  the  1500  students  were  born  out- 
side Canada  and  represent  71  different 
countries  of  origin.  Jeanne-Mance  stands 
out  as  an  inner-city  school  that  obtains 
excellent  results  in  provincial  examina- 
tions and  as  a school  in  which  a homoge- 
neous francophone  teaching  staff  has 
adjusted  to  the  cultural  and  linguistic 
diversity  of  the  students. 

Centennial  Regional  High  School 

With  an  enrolment  of  1850,  Centennial  is 
the  largest  English-language  school  in 
Quebec.  Its  catchment  area  is  large  and 
includes  13  municipalities  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  opposite  Montreal.  The 
school  enjoys  a reputation  for  a wide 
range  of  high  quality  programs  and  firm 
disciplinary  standards.  It  used  to  be  a 
composite  school  but  is  now  exclusively 
academic  as  a result  of  changing  enrol- 
ment patterns  and  provincial  vocational 
education  policies. 

Ecole  secondaire  Les  Etchemins 
Located  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  opposite  Quebec  City, 
this  school  with  2200  students  is  one  of 
the  largest  secondary  schools  in  Quebec, 
and  was  the  largest  school  studied  in  the 
project.  Etchemins  has  overcome  a rather 
difficult  history  and  currently  enjoys  a 
very  active  student  life  with  a wide  range 
of  extra-curricular  activities  and  special 
programs  such  as  peer  counselling  and 
enriched  arts,  music,  and  science. 

La  polyvalente  des  Appalaches 
Located  in  a rural  area  about  an  hour’s 
drive  south  of  Quebec  City  near  the 
Maine  border,  this  school  of  600  stu- 
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dents,  contrary  to  its  name,  is  an  academ- 
ic high  school.  Appalaches  is  one  of  the 
top  four  in  the  province  in  terms  of  grad- 
uation rates.  And  yet  the  region  served  is 
in  the  bottom  one-fifth  in  Quebec  in 
terms  of  income.  Some  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  school  are  a close  follow-up 
of  student  progress  through  a system  of 
tutors,  a staff  organized  according  to 
grade  levels,  and  a high  degree  of  teach- 
er involvement  in  all  aspects  of  school 
and  community  life. 

Ecole  secondaire  Nepisguit 

Located  in  Bathurst,  New  Brunswick, 
Nepisguit  is  a composite  school  of  1300 
students  serving  the  French-language 
communities  of  Bathurst  and  eight  small- 
er towns  and  villages.  It  is  distinctive  as 
a minority  French-language  institution.  It 
also  stands  out  for  its  very  active  and 
mature  student  council  which  runs 
numerous  projects,  including  the  cafete- 


ria, various  fund  raising  activities,  and 
the  management  of  all  intramural  and 
extramural  athletic  competitions  and 
clubs.  The  school’s  technology  laborato- 
ry (a  required  course  for  all  students)  is 
state-of-the-art  and  is  arguably  one  of  the 
best  such  facilities  in  Canada.  It  was 
developed  through  collaboration  between 
the  school  and  a local  mining  company. 

Hartland  High  School 

This  academic  school  of  400  students  is 
located  in  the  town  of  Hartland  in  the 
Saint  John  River  valley,  north  of  Freder- 
icton, New  Brunswick.  The  area  is 
marked  by  low  average  income  and  a 
high  degree  of  economic  dependence, 
yet  the  school  district  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  in  the  province.  Hartland 
combines  an  intermediate  and  secondary 
school  (Grades  6 to  12)  and  emphasizes 
high  academic  and  disciplinary  stan- 
dards. For  a school  of  its  size,  it  offers  a 


remarkable  variety  of  programs  and  stu- 
dent support  services,  including  co-oper- 
ative education,  advanced  placement, 
mentoring,  peer  tutoring,  and  peer  medi- 
ation. 

Sydney  Academy 

This  academic  high  school,  with  just  over 
1000  students,  in  Sydney,  Cape  Breton, 
was  established  in  1841,  although  the 
present  building  goes  back  to  only  1959. 
Known  locally  as  simply  “The  Acade- 
my,” many  consider  it  to  be  the  elite 
school  of  the  region.  Many  of  its  gradu- 
ates are  highly  placed  in  Nova  Scotia 
government,  education,  and  business. 
Linkages  are  maintained  with  all  gradu- 
ates in  a manner  more  often  associated 
with  private  schools.  The  Academy  offers 
a variety  of  special  programs,  including 
the  International  Baccalaureate,  multicul- 
tural education.  First  Nations  program- 
ming, school  re-entry  programs,  and 
work  placement. 

Grandy’s  River  Collegiate 

With  250  students,  this  school  serves  the 
two  small  fishing  outports  of  Burnt 
Islands  and  Rose  Blanche  in  a remote 
corner  of  southwestern  Newfoundland. 
With  the  shut  down  of  the  cod  fishing 
industry,  the  school  no  longer  experi- 
enced a drop-out  problem  as  students 
and  their  parents  realized  that  a gradua- 
tion diploma  offered  the  only  hope  for 
future  economic  security.  With  strong 
community  support,  the  school  makes 
remarkably  efficient  use  of  the  physical 
plant  to  offer  an  impressive  array  of  pro- 
grams. Environmental  issues  are  particu- 
larly emphasized  as  is  a strong  sense  of 
community  attachment.  Excellent  results 
are  achieved  on  provincial  examinations. 

Qitiqliq  Secondary  School 

In  the  isolated  community  of  Arviat, 
North  West  Territories,  a hamlet  on  the 
western  shore  of  Hudson  Bay  without 
road  access,  Qitiqliq  is  a Grade  7 to  12 
school  serving  just  over  200  mostly  Inuit 
students.  The  community  is  over  90  per- 
cent Inuit  with  Inuktitut  the  language  of 
the  home.  Inuktitut  is  also  the  language 
of  instruction  in  Grades  1 to  3.  English  is 
phased  in  over  the  next  few  years  and 
becomes  the  language  of  instruction  in 
high  school,  although  Inuktitut  remains  a 
subject.  The  school  owes  its  existence  to 
a concerted  community  effort  to  have  a 
complete  program,  so  that  young  people 
could  finish  their  secondary  education 


New  OISE  Certificate  and  Diploma  Courses 

OISE  Certificate  in  Career  and 
Vocational  Counselling 

This  new  program,  designed  for  career  and  vocational  practitioners,  potential  practition- 
ers, and  those  working  in  related  fields,  combines  core  modules  and  modules  of  spe- 
cialization; participants  are  encouraged  to  select  modules  that  are  best  suited  to  their 
individual  needs.  The  completion  of  six  modules  is  required  to  successfully  complete 
the  certificate  program. 

Module  Topics  Include;  Principles  and  practices  of  career  and  vocational  counselling; 
The  demystification  of  testing  and  assessment  tools;  Fundamental  career  and  vocation- 
al counselling  skills;  Resources  and  referral  for  career  and  vocational  counsellors; 
Future  trends  in  career  and  vocational  counselling;  Job  search  and  employment  coun- 
selling; Adapting  to  clients’  individual  needs;  Labour  market  research  and  information; 
Labour  adjustment  counselling;  Counselling  older  workers. 

OISE  Diploma  in  Adult  Training 
and  Development 

The  program  is  designed  for  trainers,  facilitators,  leaders,  and  managers  who  want  to 
train  or  help  others  learn.  The  programs  consist  of  six  classroom  modules  and  an  out- 
of-class  practicum.  Sessions  include  short  theory  presentations,  structured  experi- 
ences, case  materials,  small  and  large  group  discussion,  audio-visual  support,  printed 
handouts  and  suggestions  for  further  reading. 

Features  of  the  Program:  Theory  and  principles  of  adult  learning,  education,  and 
development;  Practical  skills  in  needs  analysis,  design,  presentation,  facilitation  and 
training  evaluation;  Skilled  leadership  by  practitioners  with  experience  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors 

For  more  information,  contact:  OCLEA, 

152  Bloor  Street  West,  Suite  12-115,  Toronto,  ON  M5S  1V5, 

(416)  944-2652,  Fax  (416)  944-3822 

Joint  Sponsors:  The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  (OISE)  and  The  Ontario 
Council  for  Leadership  in  Educational  Administration  (OCLEA) 
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without  having  to  leave  home.  The 
school  illustrates  a remarkable  balance 
between  Inuit  and  southern  approaches 
to  learning:  young  Inuit  will  profit  from 
the  latter  without  undermining  an  identi- 
ty rooted  in  the  former. 

The  Methodology 

A co-ordinating  committee  of  researchers 
from  all  regions  developed  the  case  study 
research  design  as  well  as  the  set  of 
research  protocols  for  use  at  the  selected 
sites.*  Through  contractual  arrangements 
with  ten  universities  from  coast  to  coast, 
a research  team  was  assigned  to  each 
school.  They  spent  a minimum  of  20 
days  in  the  school  during  1993/94,  col- 
lecting documents,  observing  the  school, 
and  interviewing  key  people  in  the 
school  and  community.  A team  of  three 
from  the  co-ordinating  committee  visited 
all  21  schools,  met  with  staff  and  the 
local  research  team  and,  often,  with 
members  of  the  community. 

Principal  researchers  for  each  site 
then  wrote  a highly  detailed  case  study. 
Completed  cases  were  submitted  twice  to 
panels  of  external  researchers  and  expe- 
rienced education  policy  makers  or 
administrators  for  review  and  comment. 
Final  versions  of  the  21  case  studies 
averaged  54,000  words  in  length. 

Analysis  and  Conclusions 

The  analysis  of  all  the  data  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  five  central  questions  in 
the  research  design  led  to  the  following 
general  conclusions: 

Major  Tensions  All  schools  experience 
three  major  tensions,  although  they  vary 
in  how  they  articulate  these  tensions  and 
the  degree  of  attention  they  pay  to  them: 
(1)  between  social  and  academic  goals 
and  functions;  (2)  between  responding  to 
individual  and  group  differences  and 
providing  a sense  of  community  and 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all;  and  (3) 
between  professional  autonomy  and 
social  accountability. 

Meaning  and  Dynamics  of  Success 
School  success  is  a complex,  elusive,  and 
constantly  evolving  concept.  Although 
successful  schools  are  consciously  trying 
to  improve,  most  of  them  have  little  sys- 
tematic knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  success  and  few  indicators 
of  institutional  performance. 


Academic  and  Social  Goals  All  schools 
view  success  in  both  academic  and  social 
terms  but  the  mix  varies.  Academic  suc- 
cess is  determined  largely  by  post-sec- 
ondary entrance  requirements  and  is 
defined  in  terms  of  the  right  courses  and 
good  grades;  social  success  is  driven  by 
a concern  for  order  and  control  and  is 
defined  in  terms  of  conformity  to  disci- 
plinary rules  and  appropriate  behaviour, 
such  as  respect  for  others  and  a sense  of 
responsibility.  All  schools  are  preoccu- 
pied with  developing  and  guarding  a 
good  reputation  in  the  community. 

Influence  of  Context  Most  schools  func- 
tion in  multiple  contexts:  geographic,  cul- 
tural, economic,  administrative.  Diversity 
is  less  across  population  groups  and 
provincial  or  territorial  boundaries  than 
across  different  types  of  schools;  the 
immediate  community  has  little  influence 
on  the  academic  core  of  schools,  more  on 
peripheral  subjects,  shared  values,  and 
social  goals. 

Structures  No  single  structure  was 
identified  with  successful  schools.  In 
practice,  schools  are  a mix  of  bureaucrat- 
ic and  organic  (or  collegial)  forms  of 
organization;  leadership  is  often  rooted 
in  the  principal  but  is  also  often  shared 
by  many  in  the  institution.  There  is  no 
indication  that  school  size  in  itself  pro- 
motes or  inhibits  success.  Everyone  rec- 
ognizes that  the  essential  element  in  a 
successful  school  is  the  teachers.  The 
case  studies  uncovered  little  debate  about 
curriculum,  program  structure,  and 
teaching  methods;  in  most  schools,  com- 
munications technology  is  peripheral  to 
school  structures  and  operations. 

Student  Life  All  schools  emphasize  the 
importance  of  a warm  and  accepting  stu- 
dent life,  instilling  a sense  of  belonging 
to  a community,  and  use  a variety  of  ritu- 
als, a sense  of  tradition,  and  shared  expe- 
riences to  promote  this  attitude.  Only  in 
a few  schools  do  students  have  substan- 
tial responsibilities  related  to  school  poli- 
cy or  student  government. 

Students  at  Risk  All  schools  provide 
formal  or  informal  programs  and  ser- 
vices for  students  at  risk  of  dropping  out. 
There  is  often  debate  about  the  relative 
value  of  separating  such  students  for  spe- 
cial service  and  including  them  in  the 
regular  services  program.  The  serious- 
ness with  which  schools  strive  to  help 


these  students  is  a test  of  their  resolve  to 
allocate  resources  and  demonstrate  their 
“value  added”  function  for  those  most  in 
need  of  their  services. 

Policy  Implications 

The  issues  and  tensions  in  secondary  edu- 
cation in  Canada  identified  in  the  study 
deserve  careful  and  widespread  debate,  a 
debate  that  should  be  encouraged  by  poli- 
cy makers,  administrators,  and  all  who 
are  involved  in  or  have  an  interest  in  sec- 
ondary education. 

• School  personnel  and  policy  makers 
need  a keener  awareness  and  more 
systematic  knowledge  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  work,  and  a wider 
range  of  indicators  of  their  perfor- 
mance, if  this  debate  is  to  be  ade- 
quately informed. 

• Efforts  should  continue  to  link  re- 
search with  both  policy  development 
and  the  practice  of  teaching  to  build  a 
research  component  into  the  culture  of 
schools. 

• Networks  should  be  established  to  link 
schools  across  Canada,  encouraging 
schools  of  similar  type  to  exchange 
information  and  ideas  and  work  on 
joint  projects. 

• School  leadership  should  not  rely  too 
much  on  one  person  but  rather  on  dif- 
ferent elements  in  the  school  commu- 
nity; collaborative  models  seem  more 
enduring  and  successful. 

• Successful  schools  establish  appropri- 
ate links  with  the  community,  but  since 
communities  differ,  a variety  of  formal 
and  informal  structures  of  community 
involvement  should  be  explored. 

• Successful  schools  depend  on  having 
the  right  people,  so  more  careful  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  given  to  the  engage- 
ment and  assignment  of  staff,  their 
professional  development,  their  work 
and  working  conditions,  and  the  recog- 
nition they  receive. 

• In  a rapidly  changing  social  environ- 
ment and  in  the  variety  of  contexts 
within  which  schools  function,  there 
needs  to  be  more  diversity  in  school 
policy,  structure,  and  practice,  espe- 
cially in  the  areas  of  program,  schedul- 
ing,  use  of  community  resources, 
access  to  learning,  distance  education, 
and  applications  of  communications 
technology. 

• It  is  time  for  a serious  re-thinking  of 
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the  secondary  school  curriculum, 
especially  the  prevailing  hierarchy  of 
subject  disciplines,  to  incorporate 
more  areas  of  knowledge,  different 
ways  of  organizing  knowledge,  differ- 
ent modes  of  inquiry  (especially  criti- 
cal and  creative  thinking  skills),  more 
interdisciplinary  and  problem-based 
approaches,  and  closer  links  between 
the  curriculum  and  the  real-life  con- 
text of  secondary  school  students. 

• Since  schools  need  to  emphasize  the 
social  goals  of  education  (leadership, 
maturity,  social  skills),  policy  makers 
and  researchers  should  give  more 
attention  to  the  study,  cultivation,  and 
assessment  of  these  skills  and  to  their 
links  with  success  in  the  academic 
sphere,  careers,  and  personal  life. 

• There  should  be  more  discussion 
about  the  nature  and  exercise  of  power 
in  schools,  the  preoccupation  with 
social  control,  the  empowerment  of 
students  to  shape  their  own  programs 
and  organize  their  student  life;  serious 
efforts  are  needed  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  learn  how  to  learn  rather  than 
just  to  consume  courses  and  earn 
credits. 

• More  attention  should  be  given  to 
issues  of  values,  ethical  behaviour, 
and  spirituality  — sensitive  issues  but 
for  that  reason  important  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  skills  of  mature  citizen- 
ship — both  in  schools  serving 
diverse  communities  and  in  schools  in 
communities  with  a high  degree  of 
shared  values. 

• Economic,  political,  and  social  pres- 
sures are  moving  secondary  schools  in 
the  direction  of  a clearer  hierarchy  of 


programs,  de  facto  streaming  of  stu- 
dents, sharper  competition  in  programs, 
resources,  and  student  achievement,  and 
the  marginalization  of  many  programs 
and  students  as  a result.  If  high  schools 
are  to  be  more  than  “prep  schools”  for 
post-secondary  institutions,  if  they  are 
to  avoid  reproducing  social  hierarchies 
from  one  generation  to  another,  they 
must  strengthen  their  commitment  to 
equality  of  opportunity  to  all  students 
— and  be  honoured  for  their  achieve- 
ments in  this  social  mission. 

Significance  of  the  Exemplary 
Schools  Project 

Canadian  education  in  the  1990s  is  facing 
a series  of  challenges,  including  a ques- 
tioning of  the  structure  of  public  educa- 
tion, concern  about  the  quality  of  schools, 
increased  diversity  of  needs  and  expecta- 
tions, and  a changing  relationship  between 
schooling  and  the  world  of  work.  These 
challenges  have  particular  significance  for 
secondaiy  education. 

Within  the  life  of  the  Exemplary 
Schools  Project,  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  on  the  education  system 
have  continued  to  increase.  Thus  the  com- 
pletion of  this  massive  study  — and  the 
release  of  its  findings  — is  all  the  more 
timely.  The  study  has  produced  a rich 
array  of  highly  significant,  carefully  gath- 
ered data  and  has  described  and  analysed 
successful  practices  in  a set  of  diverse 
Canadian  secondary  schools.  It  will  be  an 
invaluable  resource  to  policy  makers  and 
practitioners  as  they  review  and  discuss 
policy  and  practice  in  their  own  schools. 

I can  think  of  no  more  fitting  conclu- 
sion for  this  article  than  the  final  para- 


graph of  the  last  chapter  of  the  national 
report,  which  reads  as  follows: 

If  successful  schools  are  going  to  continue 
to  be  successful,  they  need  to  consider  the 
policy  implications  described  in  this 
report,  factor  these  into  their  planning,  and 
continue  to  rethink  what  is  taught,  how 
equality  can  be  realized,  and  how  links 
with  external  communities  can  be  strength- 
ened. They  must  take  more  seriously  the 
potential  of  increased  research  and  com- 
munication for  enlightening  policy  and 
practice.  What  makes  these  schools  and 
educators  successful  at  the  present  time  are 
ultimately  their  sense  of  being  special, 
their  alertness  and  discernment  in  reading 
the  landscape,  their  imagination  and  ener- 
gy in  responding  to  pressure  points,  and 
their  competence  and  dedication  in  engag- 
ing their  students  in  the  pursuit  of  impor- 
tant ideas,  valuable  skills,  and  humane 
values.  These  qualities  will  continue  to  be 
needed  by  exemplary  schools  beyond  the 
year  2001. 


NOTE 

1 Members  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  were  as 
follows:  Dr.  Jane  Gaskell,  Chair  and  principal 
author  of  the  national  report  (University  of  British 
Columbia);  Dr.  Jo-ann  Archibald  (University  of 
British  Columbia);  Dr.  Margaret  Haughey  (Univer- 
sity of  Alberta);  Dr.  Patrick  Renihan  (University  of 
Saskatchewan);  Dr.  Dennis  Thiessen  (University  of 
Toronto);  Dr.  Mary  Maguire  (McGill  University); 
Dr.  Claude  Deblois  (Universite  Laval);  and  Dr. 
David  MacKinnon  (Acadia  University).  Dr.  Norman 
Henchey  (Professor  Emeritus,  McGill  University) 
provided  liaison  with  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment Canada.  Mr.  Patrick  Fleck  was  Director  of  the 
Project  for  the  Canadian  Education  Association. 
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Schools  of  the  21st  Century 

Establishing  a System  Vision 


JAMES  W.  DILAMARTER 


Director  of  Education.  Stormont,  Dundas  and 
Glengarry  Board  of  Education 

Countless  articles  have  recently  been 
written  dealing  with  what  our  schools 
need  to  be  to  prepare  students  for  the 
21st  century.  Perhaps  it  is  that  looming 
precipice  of  a new  century  that  has  driven 
authors  to  wax  eloquent  about  what 
schools  are  doing  wrong  and  what  must  be 
changed.  Perhaps  it  is  society  that  is 
becoming  more  knowledgeable  and  more 
critical  and  wants  to  see  revolution  rather 
than  evolution  in  the  educational  commu- 
nity. Perhaps  it  is  our  own  complacency  as 
educators  that  has  caused  this  outcry  for 
action.  Whatever  it  is,  school  boards  across 
the  country  have  embarked  on  serious 
plans  for  renewal. 

In  early  1993,  the  Stormont,  Dundas, 
and  Glengarry  Public  School  Board  initi- 
ated a project  entitled  “Vision  2000.”  A 
committee  was  formed  of  teachers,  par- 
ents, trustees,  principals,  support  person- 
nel, administrators,  and,  most  important, 
students  to  design  recommendations  for 
change  to  our  system  that  focussed  on  the 
student  in  the  classroom.  This  rather  large 
group  of  20  individuals  — some  named 
by  parents’  groups,  some  by  federations, 
some  by  unions,  some  by  administration, 
and  some  by  the  board  itself  — embarked 
on  an  adventure  that  was  exciting  and 
challenging  for  all. 

Everything  current  about  what’s  wrong 
with  education  and  where  we  should  be 
going  was  read  by  the  committee.  Commu- 
nity input  was  solicited  from  a multitude  of 
sources  including  the  Industry  Education 
Council,  school  committees,  parents,  teach- 
ers, schools  staffs,  unions,  students’  coun- 
cils, Community  Living,  principals,  and 
advisory  committees  to  the  Board.  The  data 
and  material  collected  were  enormous. 

In  January  of  1994,  after  16  months  of 
work,  the  committee  presented  the  report 
Towards  Tomorrow  to  the  Board.  The 
Board  approved  the  report  for  implemen- 
tation over  a five-year  period.  The  report 
focussed  on  three  broad  areas  for  change: 
• the  need  to  expand  the  knowledge  of 
technology  of  all  children  in  our  schools 


• the  need  for  schools  and  the  commu- 
nity to  connect  and  form  partnerships 

• the  need  for  clear  expectations  related 
to  numeracy  and  literacy 

Clearly,  as  the  report  indicates,  schools 
have  been  asked  to  do  too  much  by  society 
and  they  have  tended  to  accept  these  roles 
without  question.  It  is  now  imperative  to 
clarify  the  areas  in  which  schools  will 
assume  a leadership  role  and  those  in 
which  the  schools  will  assume  a supporting 
role.  It  is  also  crucial  for  schools  to  clarify 
the  areas  which  must  be  handled  with  the 


Perhaps  it  is  that 
looming  precipice  of  a 
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about  what  schools  are 
doing  wrong  and  what 
must  be  changed.^^ 


schools’  encouragement  by  the  communi- 
ty, by  parents,  or  by  particular  groups. 

Towards  Tomorrow  emphasizes  the 
proverb  that  “It  takes  an  entire  village  to 
educate  a child.”  The  report  focusses  the 
school’s  mandate.  It  stresses  the  need  for 
partnerships  with  parents,  individuals,  and 
organizations.  It  emphasizes  technology, 
particularly  computers.  It  accepts  the  need 
to  support  children  who  are  challenged  in 
order  that  they  can  experience  school  life 
with  their  peers  as  much  as  possible. 

Universally,  the  report  says  that  all 
school  programs  must  emphasize  commu- 
nication skills,  self-esteem,  technology, 
coping  skills  for  life,  and  values  educa- 
tion. 

The  “meat”  of  the  report  is  the  1 1 
expectations  of  schools.  Each  is  written  as 
a goal  for  students.  Specific  recommenda- 
tions under  each  of  the  1 1 expectations 
are  divided  into  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary and  then  further  divided  under  the 
headings  “education  for  the  whole  child” 
and  “education  for  the  field  of  work.” 


The  expectations  for  students  are  as 
follows: 

1 . to  have  strong  interpersonal  skills 

2.  to  develop  self-esteem  and  confidence 

3.  to  learn  to  be  part  of  a team 

4.  to  contribute  to  the  local  and  global 
society  through  environmental  pro- 
grams, volunteer  work,  exchange  pro- 
grams, and  ethnocultural  programs 

5.  to  develop  high-tech  skills 

6.  to  maximize  their  skills  in  the  scien- 
tific and  mathematical  fields 

7.  to  maximize  their  skills  in  the  arts 

8.  to  benefit  from  involvement  in  healthy 
lifestyles 

9.  to  develop  skills  appropriate  to  the 
work  force  and  opportunities  to  devel- 
op business  and  industrial  entry-level 
skills 

10.  to  develop  essential  research  and  com- 
munication skills  to  cope  with  every- 
day society 

11.  to  develop  the  necessary  skills  to 
adapt  to  change 

Following  the  acceptance  of  this  report  by 
the  Board,  W.  J.  Roddy,  Superintendent  of 
Schools/Program,  asked  for  a volunteer 
implementation  committee  to  draft  a five- 
year  plan.  The  response  was  overwhelm- 
ing. The  committee  worked  throughout  the 
1994/95  school  year  and,  by  March  of 
1995,  had  an  implementation  plan  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Board.  This  plan  allowed  for 
creativity  at  the  school  level  while  facili- 
tating system-wide  initiatives. 

In  the  meantime,  principals,  school 
staffs,  and  school  councils  have  initiated 
plans  at  the  local  level  that  include  a 
thorough  review  of  where  the  school  is  at 
as  well  as  setting  targets  for  the  future. 

Towards  Tomorrow  is  the  road  map 
for  Stormont,  Dundas,  and  Glengarry  in 
the  years  to  come.  Whatever  we  do  — 
from  teacher  supervision  to  cyclic  reviews 
to  purchasing  to  budgeting  — must  relate 
to  our  plan.  There  are  obstacles  to  over- 
come, but  our  Board  and  our  staff  are 
determined  to  do  just  that. 


Anyone  wishing  a copy  of  the  report  is 
encouraged  to  write  to  us: 

Stormont.  Dundas  and  Glengarry  Board 
of  Education 
902  Second  Street.  West 
Cornwall,  Ontario 
K6H  5S6 

Attn:  J.  W.  Dilamarter 
Director  of  Education 
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Studying  abroad  is  one  of  the  most 
culturally  enriching  opportunities 
available  to  students.  When  Ontario 
teenagers  make  the  world  their  class- 
room, they  learn  more  about  lan- 
guage, history,  international  affairs,  and  artistic  achievement 
than  textbooks  could  ever  teach  them.  The  Ontario  Student 
Exchange  Foundation  (OSEF)  is  committed  to  providing 
high-quality,  low-cost  international  exchange  programs  for 
Ontario  students. 

OSEF  is  a not-for-profit  corporation  which  organizes 
and  administers  student  exchange  programs  for  its  member 
school  boards.  OSEF  was  formed  in  1 990  after  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Training  withdrew  sponsorship  of  its  stu- 
dent exchange  program.  The  Foundation  is  operated  by  a 
board  of  directors,  consisting  of  school  board  supervisory 
officers  and  a representative  from  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training.  The  OSEF  office  is  located  in  Barrie  under  the 
leadership  of  Richard  Boswell  as  Executive  Director  and 
Bea  Harper  as  Program  Manager. 

Given  the  size  of  Ontario  and  the  number  of  students 
wishing  to  participate  in  exchanges  abroad,  the  only  feasible 
way  for  OSEF  programs  to  operate  is  through  the  individual 
school  boards.  Each  board  appoints  a "co-ordinator  for 
exchanges"  who  is  the  OSEF  contact  and  is  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  the  exchange  program  at  the  board  level  for  both 
the  Ontario  and  visiting  students.  Each  school  in  turn  appoints 
a liaison  person  who  co-ordinates  exchange  activities  at  the 
school  level.  In  this  way,  participants  in  the  programs  hove  a 
contact  within  their  own  school  who  can  answer  questions 
and  help  to  deal  with  any  problems  which  may  arise. 

By  their  nature,  international  student  exchanges 
require  organizing  bodies  in  each  partner  country  to  pro- 
mote, oversee,  and  administer  the  programs.  Such  organi- 
zations exist  in  all  of  OSEF's  exchange  destinations  and 
may  be  either  private  or  government-related  entities.  For 
example,  in  France  and  Italy,  OSEF's  partners  are  part  of 
an  international  association  dedicated  to  facilitating  inter- 
cultural  understanding  among  young  people;  in  Spain,  the 
program  is  administered  by  a private  association  of  educa- 
tors; and  in  Switzerland  and  Mexico,  the  partners  are  affili- 
ated with  their  ministries  of  education. 

The  partner  organizations  operate  independently  of 
each  other.  In  other  words,  they  set  their  own  fees,  candi- 
date-selection criteria,  program  guidelines,  conditions  of 
participation,  and  communication  networks.  Each  organi- 
zation agrees  to  recruit  candidates  for  exchanges  to  take 
place  on  a predetermined  timeline,  to  match  students  on  the 
basis  of  common  interests,  age,  and  lifestyles,  and  to  pro- 
vide information  and  support  to  both  the  visiting  and  host- 
ing participants  for  the  duration  of  the  exchange  program. 

The  aims  of  all  of  OSEF's  pro- 
grams are  to  enhance  language  pro- 
ficiency, to  increase  awareness  of 
other  cultures,  to  promote  personal 
growth  and  development,  and  to  fos- 
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contact  Mary  Boswell 
OSEF 


ter  global  awareness. 

This  school  year  over  500 
Ontario  secondary  students,  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  17,  are  partici- 
pating in  individual  three-month 
reciprocal  exchanges  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Mexico, 
Spain,  and  Switzerland.  These  exchanges  are  school-based 
and  involve  a home  stay  for  the  students.  The  students  from 
abroad  arrive  in  August,  stay  with  their  partner's  family, 
and  attend  school  when  it  starts  in  Septemfjer.  Their  depar- 
ture takes  place  in  November.  The  Ontario  students  travel 
abroad  in  groups  by  country,  with  an  escort,  in  March  and 
they,  too,  stay  for  a three-month  period. 

Because  of  the  length  of  time  that  students  are  away 
from  their  regular  academic  program,  they  need  to  have  an 
above-average  academic  record  and  must  be  willing  to  put 
considerable  effort  into  their  studies.  The  question  of  sec- 
ondary school  credits  has  long  been  an  issue  for  students 
and  parents  as  well  as  for  school  and  board  staff.  Careful 
planning  takes  place  at  the  school  level,  and  students  earn 
credits  in  a variety  of  ways  including  private  study.  Inde- 
pendent Learning  Centre  programs,  summer  school,  co- 
operative education,  and  so  on. 

In  response  to  concerns,  a project  involving  a number 
of  subject  department  heads  resulted  in  the  development  of 
course  outlines  designed  specifically  for  exchange  students. 
These  outlines  are  all  based  on  Ministry  guidelines  and  carry 
regular  course  codes.  Course  outlines  have  been  developed 
for  history  (Society,  Challenge  and  Change;  Civilizations 
and  Twentieth  Century)  human  geography;  visual  arts;  and 
family  studies  in  the  areas  of  food  and  fashion  arts.  In  addi- 
tion, language  courses  in  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  have 
been  designed  for  schools  that  do  not  offer  them. 

A new  program  for  OSEF  involves  short-term  class  or 
group  exchanges  with  current  and  new  partners.  School 
Partners  Abroad  is  geared  for  secondary  students  and 
Transition  Years  students.  These  exchanges  are  also  recip- 
rocal in  nature  and  involve  home  and  school  stays.  A 
teacher  accompanies  each  group  and  participates  in  the 
school  life  while  abroad. 

A third  exchange  program  enables  students  to  partic- 
ipate in  individual  exchanges  for  a period  of  a semester  or 
a full  school  year. 

The  Foundation  is  presently  expanding  its  operations 
to  provide  more  opportunities  for  students  by  adding 
exchange  partners  in  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  Asia  and 
by  implementing  a fund-raising  program,  in  its  status  as  a 
charitable  organization,  in  order  to  lower  program  costs 
for  participants. 

The  OSEF  operates  successfully  in  large  part  through 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  dedicated  educators  and  administrators 
throughout  the  province.  Without  their 
commitment  to  providing  and  support- 
ing enriched  educational  opportunities 
for  their  students,  the  exchange  pro- 
gram would  not  flourish. 


at  705-739-7596  or 
Fax  705-739-7764 
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exemplary  practice  in  broad-based  classroom  technology 


HURON  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

Computerizing  a Rural 
Sciiooi  System 

Ensuring  Equitable  Access  to  High  Technology 


JANET  BAIRD-JACKSON 


Superintendent  of  Business,  Huron  Public 
Education  System 

Huron  is  a rural  county  with  a pre- 
dominantly agricultural  economy 
and  a geographically  dispersed  pop- 
ulation. Like  many  school  boards,  we  are 
currently  struggling  with  the  unique 
challenges  created  by  a low  assessment 
tax  base  from  which  to  fund  new  initia- 
tives. We  realized  we  could  not  follow 
the  path  of  past  solutions  — to  simply 
cut  courses  or  slash  special  program 
funding.  If  our  students  were  to  continue 
having  equitable  access  to  the  best  learn- 
ing opportunities  possible,  the  manner  in 
which  we  delivered  programs  had  to 
change  radically. 

What  We  Believe 

The  Huron  Public  Education  System 
embraces  the  need  to  respond  to  rapid 
change.  We  are  preparing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  created  by  a 
world  in  constant  flux.  We  have  begun  to 
redefine  our  classrooms  of  the  future,  in 
fundamental  ways,  because  we  believe 
our  schools  can  no  longer  operate  in  isola- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  class- 
rooms must  embrace  a global  perspective 
and  employ  technology  as  a means  to 
escape  the  limited  “four-wall”  mind-set. 

Ready  access  to  current  technology 
and  online  information  can  ensure  equal- 
ity of  education  in  this  province.  Small 
rural  school  boards,  such  as  ours,  can 
begin  to  take  advantage  of  educational 
opportunities  previously  available  only 
in  larger  urban  centres.  As  education 
funding  continues  to  shrink,  these  new 
technologies  will  assist  us  in  getting  on 


with  the  task  of  equipping  our  students 
with  the  necessary  skill  sets  needed  to 
compete  in  a global  market. 

It  is  imperative  that  all  our  students 
and  teachers  begin  to  use  and  to  acquire 
an  understanding  of  the  new  tools  of 
information  retrieval  and  manipulation. 
We  understand  that  yesterday’s  class- 
room technologies  are  largely  irrelevant 
in  a world  where  all  the  rules  have 
changed.  We  must  increase  our  use  of 


Our  classrooms 
must  embrace  a global 
perspective  and  employ 
technology  as  a means 
to  escape  the  limited 
“four-wall”  mind-set.55 


interactive  online  electronic  information 
resources  while  de-emphasizing  static, 
dated  paper  reference  materials.  Course 
content  and  school-based  technologies 
must  be  accessible  to  students  and  their 
parents  from  remote  locations  at  any  time 
convenient  to  their  needs.  Our  students 
need  help  in  finding  new  ways  to  reach 
out  and  learn  from  each  other.  Teachers 
must  no  longer  see  themselves  solely  as 
“content”  providers  when  global  informa- 
tion networks  are  quickly  taking  over  that 
task.  Teachers  must  embrace  their  new 
role  as  “context”  providers. 

For  The  Love  of  Learning,  the  recent 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Learning,  argues  for  a number  of  key 
changes  in  the  Ontario  education  system. 
In  part,  the  report  recommends  an  “enter- 


prise approach”  to  learning  where  the 
educational  opportunities  for  all  students 
are  enhanced  so  that  they  become 
empowered  and  engaged  “learners-for- 
life.”  Because  no  new  dollars  will  be 
available  to  implement  this  necessary 
educational  change,  boards  of  education 
are  turning  to  new  innovative  technologi- 
cal tools  to  help  lever  both  their  existing 
resources  and  dollars.  We  realize  that  the 
purchase  of  new  technology  must  try  to 
serve  the  wider  needs  of  our  county 
jurisdiction  and  not  just  one  local  school. 
The  days  of  costly  duplication  are  over. 
Our  system  stands  ready  to  commit  to 
the  new  technologies  and  to  take  the 
imaginative  risks  that  are  necessary  to 
gain  maximum  benefit  from  their  use. 

Our  Vision  of  Change 

Our  collective  vision  has  two  broad 
goals: 

• Enhance  educational  opportunities  for 
all  our  students  so  that  they  are  mea- 
surably engaged  in  learning  with  the 
end  result  that  they  become  empow- 
ered citizens  capable  of  competing  in 
a global  economy. 

• Transform  the  role  of  the  teacher  to 
suit  better  a classroom  without  walls 
and  where  students  are  in  need  of 
“context-providers”  instead  of  trained 
“information-dispensers.” 

This  fundamental  alteration  in  accepted 
roles  and  traditional  responsibilities  will 
be  aided,  in  large  part,  by  the  convergence 
and  the  adoption  of  two  related  technolo- 
gies. Computer  networking  permits  the 
creation  of  new  information  centres,  with- 
in and  between  our  schools  and  with  the 
broader  community/global  information 
access  resources,  that  will  help  us  redefine 
the  future  role  of  school  libraries.  Dis- 
tance education  technologies  provide  the 
means  to  link  teachers  and  students  in 
remote  locations  so  that  necessary  courses 
(e.g.,  senior  level  math  and  languages) 
can  continue  to  be  offered  despite  declin- 
ing enrolment  and  funding  cuts.  Together, 
these  technologies  will  allow  our  rural 
students  easy  and  frequent  access  to  edu- 
cational resources  and  opportunities  pre- 
viously available  only  to  more  advantaged 
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urban  school  boards.  As  well,  they  pro- 
vide the  means  to  develop  and  deliver 
innovative  and  aggressive  professional 
development  for  all  our  teaching  staff. 

Computer  Networking 

Creating  New  Shared  School  and 
Community  Information  Centres 

What  Huron  Has  Done  So  Far  . . . 

• All  our  schools  have  a basic  network 
infrastructure  in  place.  At  present, 
500  students  can  be  online  exchang- 
ing information  between  schools  in 
the  system. 

• Huron  County  is  an  important  provin- 
cial hub  site  for  the  Electronic  Village 
connecting  teachers  and  administra- 
tors. 

• We  offer  full  Internet  access  in  all  our 
schools  using  high  speed  dedicated 
lines  and  frame  relay  technology  to 
reduce  long  distance  costs. 

• The  Huron  Public  Education  System 
was  one  of  the  first  boards  in  South- 


western Ontario  to  automate  library 
record-keeping.  The  process  we 
helped  to  pioneer  in  1987  is  continu- 
ing today. 

Distance  Education 

Being  There,  Being  Here 

What  Huron  Has  Done  So  Far  . . . 

• The  Huron  Public  Education  System 
has  successfully  completed  a special 
six-month  pilot  program  with  ADCOM 
Electronics  to  study  the  application  of 
video-conferencing  technology  in  the 
delivery  of  curriculum  in  our  sec- 
ondary school.  Recently,  the  Huron 
County  Board  purchased  two  complete 
high-end  PictureTel®  System  4000 
units  for  delivery  of  senior  level  cours- 
es between  schools  in  our  county. 

• Two  of  the  Huron  County’s  secondary 
schools  successfully  used  the  technol- 
ogy to  offer  senior  level  English 
courses  and  to  enhance  extracurricular 
activities  such  as  student  debating. 


• We  have  used  this  technology  to 
expose  our  system  staff  to  new  oppor- 
tunities for  professional  development. 

• We  have  aggressively  searched  for 
key  government  and  local  business 
partners  to  help  share  both  the  eosts 
and  benefits  of  this  technology. 

Conclusions 

In  the  midst  of  current  funding  uncertain- 
ties, the  Huron  Publie  Education  System 
is  committed  to  employing  technology 
effectively  in  our  classrooms  to  gain  max- 
imum educational  advantage  for  our  stu- 
dents. We  realize  that  the  mere  purchase 
of  technology  does  not  in  itself  guarantee 
meaningful  change  in  the  long  term. 
What  is  required  are  often  imaginative 
and  creative  measures  to  both  spur  and 
sustain  the  enthusiastic  adoption  of  these 
new  tools  in  our  classrooms.  The  time  for 
talk  and  long  committee  meetings  is  past. 
We  must  get  on  with  the  task  of  making 
our  classrooms  better  reflect  the  needs 
and  realities  of  a global  economy. 


Towards  a Culture 
of  Inquiry 

A New  Research  Paradigm  for  Ontario  Education 


CLAY  LAFLEUR 


Chief  Research  Officer,  Simcoe  County  Board 
of  Education 

It’s  coming  from  the  feel 
That  it  ain’t  exactly  real 
Or  it’s  real 

But  it  ain’t  exactly  there 

— Leonard  Cohen 

The  paee  and  chaotic  nature  of  change 
is  everywhere.  We  read  about  it  in 
the  newspapers;  we  watch  it  on  tele- 
vision; we  live  with  it  in  our  daily  lives. 
Schools  have  not  escaped  the  increasing 
uncertainty  — the  vague  objectives  and 
expectations,  the  conflicting  demands. 


the  restructuring,  the  limited  resources, 
the  diversity,  the  fragmentation.  In  many 
instances,  there  are  corresponding  feel- 
ings of  frustration  and  anxiety  — per- 
haps even  anger.  Underneath  apparently 
ordered  and  predictable  structures  are  sit- 
uations that  are  often  tenuous  and  cir- 
cumstantial. On  the  other  hand,  within 
the  quagmire  and  complexity  of  educa- 
tional change,  there  are  many  outstand- 
ing examples  of  quality  learning  and 
teaching.  Communities  of  learners  exist 
where  excitement  and  optimism  charac- 
terize learning  activities. 

In  this  article  I want  to  share  with  you 
some  of  my  thoughts  about  organizations 
and  learning.  The  idea  of  the  school  as  a 
community  of  learners  (Sergiovanni, 
1994)  guides  my  thinking.  I want  to  per- 
suade readers  that  schools  need  to  devel- 


op a culture  of  inquiry  as  one  important 
strategy  for  supporting  a community  of 
learners.  Such  inquiry  can  not  only  facili- 
tate quality  practice  in  the  workplace,  but 
also  enable  educators  to  document  better 
what  they  do  well.  In  the  context  of  cur- 
rent educational  change  (Hargreaves, 
1994;  Rosenau,  1992),  I also  want  to  sug- 
gest that  some  of  the  traditional  modes  of 
inquiry  should,  at  the  very  least,  be  com- 
plemented with  other  more  emerging 
approaches  and  perspectives.  A culture  of 
inquiry  has  a positive  role  to  play  in  con- 
temporary educational  change.  In  addi- 
tion, a culture  of  inquiry  can  broaden  our 
perspective,  enhance  our  professionalism, 
and  revitalize  our  view  of  learning. 

In  a delightful  book.  Handy  (1995) 
indicates  that  turbulence  and  paradox  are 
features  of  our  life; 

The  world  is  up  for  reinvention  in  so  many 
ways.  Creativity  is  bom  in  chaos.  What  we 
do,  what  we  belong  to,  why  we  do  it,  where 
we  do  it  — these  may  all  be  different  and 
they  could  be  better.  Our  societies,  howev- 
er, are  built  on  case  law.  Change  comes 
from  small  initiatives  which  work,  initia- 
tives which,  imitated,  become  fashion.  We 
cannot  wait  for  great  vision  from  great  peo- 
ple, for  they  are  in  short  supply  at  the  end 
of  history.  It  is  up  to  us  to  light  our  own 
small  fires  in  the  darkness,  (pp.  270-271) 
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Influencing  School  Cultures 

Stoll  and  Fink  (in  press)  provide  a useful 
portrayal  of  differing  school  cultures. 
Building  on  their  exemplary  work  on 
school  improvement  in  the  Halton  Board 
of  Education,  they  posit  a typology  of 
school  culture  based  on  two  dimensions, 
effectiveness-ineffectiveness  and  improv- 
ing-declining.  They  identify  five  types  of 
schools:  moving  schools,  cruising  schools, 
strolling  schools,  struggling  schools,  and 
sinking  schools.  The  following  passage 
clarifies  these  different  school  cultures: 

Moving  schools  are  not  only  effective  in 
“value  added”  terms  but  people  within 
them  are  also  actively  working  together  to 
respond  to  their  changing  context  and  to 
keep  developing.  They  know  where  they 
are  going  and  they  have  systems  and  the 
“will  and  the  skill”  to  get  there. 

Cruising  schools  are  perceived  effective 
by  teachers,  school  community  and  out- 
side inspectors  or  district  administrators 
and  appear  to  possess  many  of  the  quali- 
ties of  an  effective  school....  [They  are] 
schools  which  are  smugly  marking  time 
and  not  seeking  to  prepare  their  pupils  for 
the  changing  world.... 

Strolling  schools  are  neither  particularly 
effective  nor  ineffective.  They  are  moving 
towards  some  kind  of  school  improvement 
but  at  an  inadequate  rate  to  cope  with  the 
pace  of  change  which  therefore  threatens 
to  overturn  their  efforts .... 

Struggling  Schools  are  ineffective  and 
they  know  it.  They  expend  considerable 
energy  to  improve....  There  is  a willing- 
ness to  try  anything  that  may  make  a dif- 
ference. Ultimately  they  will  succeed 
because  they  have  the  will,  despite  lacking 
the  skill.... 

Sinking  schools  are  failing  schools.  They 
are  not  only  ineffective;  the  staff,  either 
out  of  apathy  or  ignorance,  are  not  pre- 
pared or  able  to  change. . . . (Chapter  6) 

While  the  culture  of  an  organization  can 
be  a stabilizing  force,  it  can  also  be  intim- 
idating, imposing,  and  even  debilitating. 
More  optimistically,  however,  the  culture 
can  be  dynamic  — evolving  over  time.  In 
fact,  creating  and  shaping  the  culture  of 
an  organization  is  often  seen  as  a critical 
task  of  leaders,  as  well  as  the  total  educa- 
tional community.  Leithwood  and  his  col- 
leagues ( 1 994,  pp.  138-143),  for  example, 
identify  six  broad  strategies  that  leaders 
can  use  to  influence  school  cultures. 
These  include:  strengthening  the  school 
culture;  using  a variety  of  bureaucratic 
mechanisms  to  stimulate  and  reinforce 


cultural  change;  fostering  staff  develop- 
ment; engaging  in  direct  and  frequent 
communication  about  cultural  norms,  val- 
ues and  beliefs;  sharing  power  and 
responsibility  with  others;  and  using  sym- 
bols to  express  cultural  values. 

I want  to  advocate  passionately  for  the 
inclusion  of  various  modes  of  inquiry  as  a 
personal  and  collective  way  of  meaning- 
fully influencing  organizational  culture. 
Inquiry  fosters  collaboration  and  colle- 
giality,  questioning  and  curiosity,  reflec- 
tion-in-practice and  the  search  for  better 
alternatives.  Inquiry  promotes  under- 
standing and  learning. 

Brubacher  and  colleagues  (1994)  have 
provided  real-life  case  studies  to  illustrate 
how  teachers  integrate  inquiry  into  their 
daily  activities.  They  provide  a glimpse 
of  what  a culture  of  inquiry  means  in  the 
following  passage: 

A culture  of  inquiry,  in  short,  entails  not 
merely  teachers  engaged  in  inquiry,  but 
teachers  and  others  collaboratively  and 
collegially  seeking  better  to  understand 
and  thus  improve  aspects  of  the  schooling 
experience.  For  a culture  of  inquiry  to  be 
maintained  in  a school  requires  an  ongoing 
commitment  to  valuing  curiosity,  mutual 
respect,  and  support  among  teachers  and 
between  teachers  and  administrators;  a 
willingness  to  try  new  ideas  and  practices; 
and  finally,  the  ability  to  remain  open  to 
the  unforseen  and  unexpected,  (p.  43) 

Sergiovanni  (1994,  p.  154)  believes  that 
when  principals  and  teachers  — and  I 
would  add  students  and  parents  — inquire 
together,  they  create  a community  of  learn- 
ers. In  other  words,  not  only  is  inquiry  an 
empowering  process  that  enhances  under- 
standing, but  it  also  creates  a bond  between 
the  participants  and  a commitment  to  a 
shared  set  of  ideas.  In  a similar  manner, 
Senge  (1990,  p.  199)  believes  that  the  most 
productive  learning  occurs  when  advocacy 
and  inquiry  skills  are  combined.  He  refers 
to  “reciprocal  inquiry,”  a process  whereby 
thinking  is  made  explicit  and  subject  to 
public  examination. 

For  Senge  (1990),  dialogue  is  a criti- 
cal foundation  for  reflection  and  inquiry. 
The  following  passage  illustrates  his 
position: 

If  dialogue  articulates  a unique  vision  of 
team  learning,  reflection  and  inquiry  skills 
may  prove  essential  to  realizing  that 
vision.  Just  as  personal  vision  provides  a 
foundation  for  building  shared  vision,  so 
too  do  reflection  and  inquiry  skills  provide 
a foundation  for  dialogue  and  discussion. 
Dialogue  that  is  grounded  in  reflection 


and  inquiry  skills  is  likely  to  be  more  reli- 
able and  less  dependent  on  particulars  of 
circumstance,  such  as  the  chemistry 
among  team  members,  (p.  248) 

Developing  a culture  of  inquiry,  like  most 
cultural  change,  will  not  occur  overnight. 
It  will  happen  as  a consequence  of  sus- 
tained efforts  to  foster  and  create  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  successful  dialogue, 
reflection,  and  inquiry. 

But  what  is  inquiry?  I suggest  that 
inquiry  is  socially  crafted  and  has  impli- 
cations for  culture.  More  specifically, 
however,  it  is  a systematic  and  disci- 
plined approach  to  understanding  and 
resolving  problems.  Motivated  by  values 
and  curiosity,  inquiry  is  a dynamic  and 
contextualized  process. 

Having  access  to  individuals  with  train- 
ing and  skills  in  evaluation,  research,  and 
inquiry  makes  imminent  sense.  A mod- 
icum of  expertise  is  an  unavoidable  reality 
for  using  many  existing  and  traditional 
modes  of  inquiry.  People  with  such  exper- 
tise can  be  a catalyst  and  a valued  resource 
for  developing  a culture  of  inquiry  and 
supporting  reflection  and  inquiry  by  other 
members  in  a community  of  learners. 

Research  Expertise  in 
Ontario  School  Boards 

In  Ontario  we  are  fortunate  that  many 
school  boards  have  individuals  with  a 
background  in  assessment,  evaluation,  and 
research.  A professional  group.  The  Asso- 
ciation for  Educational  Research  Officers 
(AERO),  increasingly  works  with  Min- 
istry and  board  officials  and  also  orga- 
nizes two  annual  conferences  designed  to 
deal  with  practical  system  and  school- 
based  inquiry.  Another  organization,  the 
Ontario  Educational  Research  Council 
(OERC),  supports  school  and  classroom 
inquiry  by  providing  individual  research 
grants,  a practical  newsletter,  and  an  annu- 
al conference  that  features  teachers’ 
research.  In  addition,  the  Ontario  Teach- 
ers’ Federation  (OTF)  initiative  Creating  a 
Culture  of  Change  supports  groups  of 
teachers  who  would  like  to  undertake  sys- 
tematic inquiry  about  teaching,  learning, 
and  schooling.  And  the  recent  Common 
Curriculum  Implementation  Project  on 
Action  Research  is  a most  commendable 
Ontario  Public  School  Teachers’  Federa- 
tion (OPSTF)  initiative  in  this  area.  Grants 
to  support  teacher  research  are  also  avail- 
able from  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Teachers’  Federation  (OSSTF). 
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I want  to  advocate  the  use  of  more 
qualitatively  oriented  research  to  com- 
plement existing  quantitatively-based 
surveys  and  research.  By  this  I mean  that 
inquiry  should  give  increasing  emphasis 
to  the  socially  constructed  meaning  of 
reality,  the  intimate  relationship  between 
the  researcher  and  what  is  being  studied, 
the  situated  constraints  of  the  inquiry, 
and  the  value-laden  nature  of  the  inquiry 
(Denzin  & Lincoln,  1994).  The  actions 
of  individuals  are  best  understood  when 
cultural  definitions  and  the  meanings 
implicit  in  personal  emotions  and  feel- 
ings are  considered  along  with  the  con- 
text in  which  the  behaviour  occurs.  Ryan 
(1995),  for  example,  describes  the  kind 
of  shift  in  inquiry  that  must  occur  when 
he  states  that  we  “must  acknowledge  the 
perpetually  changing  nature  of  situated 
and  local  voices  and  traditions”  (p.  49). 

Qualitative  approaches  to  inquiry  also 
feature  interpretative  accounts  of  indi- 
viduals’ points  of  view,  the  constraints  of 
everyday  life  and  rich  descriptions.  In 
addition,  the  use  of  narrative  inquiry  is 
one  way  to  let  individuals  tell  their  own 
stories.  Recent  studies  by  Louden  (1989) 
and  Mildon  (1992)  are  superb  examples 
of  such  inquiry. 

Practitioner-based  knowledge  must  be 
seen  as  an  essential  way  to  make  a mean- 
ingful difference  for  teachers  and  school 
administrators  (Anderson  et  al.,  1994). 
Through  practitioner-focussed  inquiry, 
the  means  for  better  documenting  exem- 
plary practices  in  education  can  be 
achieved.  Participatory  evaluation,  teach- 
er action  research,  and  reflection-in- 
action  are  three  more  specific  and  local 
strategies  for  supporting  such  inquiry  as 
a way  of  doing  business. 

I believe  there  is  merit  in  adopting  a phi- 
losophy of  participatory  and  holistic  know- 
ing. Skolimowski  (1994)  articulates  new 
insights  and  fresh  perspectives  in  his  theory 
of  the  participatory  mind.  In  essence, 
wholeness  means  that  all  parts  belong 
together  and  that  all  parts  participate.  His 
Yoga  of  Participation  represents  a funda- 
mental shift  in  worldview.  In  Skolimows- 
ki’s  words:  “Wholeness  implies  participa- 
tion. Participation  implies  empathy.  Partici- 
pation and  empathy  in  action,  while  we  do 
research,  implies  entering  the  territory  of 
phenomena  on  their  terms”  (p.  167). 

A practical  example  of  the  methodolo- 
gy of  participation  is  evident  in  the 
emerging  areas  of  empowerment  evalua- 
tion (Fetterman,  1994)  and  participatory 
evaluation  (Cousins  & Earl,  1995). 


Cousins  and  Earl  describe  exemplary  case 
studies  of  participatory  program  evalua- 
tion studies;  several  local  school  boards 
are  featured  in  their  text.  Cousins  and  Earl 
locate  participatory  evaluation  within  the 
landscape  of  teacher  professionalism  as 
meaningful  inquiry.  Collaboration  and 
collegial  working  relations  are  the  key  to 
the  participatory  evaluation  process.  And 
since  trained  evaluators  work  jointly  with 
practice-based  decision-makers,  one  key 
benefit  of  the  evaluation  process  is  that 
the  practice-based  staff  are  trained  in  the 
skills  of  systematic  inquiry. 

Engaging  in  classroom-based  action 
research  is  an  exciting  and  empowering 
strategy  for  renewing  our  understanding 
and  involvement  with  teaching  and  learn- 
ing activities.  Krater  and  her  colleagues 


Teachers  who  do 
action  research  and 
reflect  upon  daily 
practice  model  what 
they  wish  their  students 
to  learn. 


(1994)  have  produced  an  outstanding 
account  of  their  story  with  classroom 
action  research  — a story  of  changing  per- 
spectives. They  explain:  “As  in  a house  of 
mirrors  at  a carnival,  our  images  of  each 
other  had  been  distorted.  During  the  past 
six  years,  teachers  and  students  alike  have 
adjusted  our  mirrors  so  we  could  see 
clearly,  reflect,  and  bring  about  change” 
(p.  3). 

Krater  and  her  colleagues  capture  the 
essence  of  the  action  research  process  in 
the  following  passage: 

Classroom  action  research  is  owned  and 
operated  by  teachers.  It  starts  with  a prob- 
lem you  identify  that  calls  for  change.  It 
tells  the  story  of  what  you  do  and  how  you 
interpret  what  happens.  It  supports  collab- 
oration. Groups  of  teachers  can  share  their 
stories  and  their  perspectives  on  one 
another’s  work. 

Action  research  is  a process.  Like  the 
writing  process,  the  action  research  pro- 
cess is  recursive.  Planning/  teaching/ 
observing/  reflecting  are  interwoven 
cycles.  So  what  does  it  “prove”?  Experi- 
mental research  finds  validity  in  large 
numbers,  in  random  samples,  in  control 
groups.  Action  research  finds  validity  in 


the  human  story,  in  rich  detail,  in  multiple 
perspectives,  (p.  30) 

Sustained  teacher  action  research  over 
the  past  decade  by  a local  elementary 
school  teacher  (MacFadden  & Lafleur, 
1995)  demonstrates  the  struggles  and 
successes  with  this  form  of  inquiry. 
Jack’s  story  illustrates  how  teacher 
action  research  provided  an  entry  point 
to  classroom  change  and  improvement. 
Focussing  on  issues  such  as  learning 
styles  and  conferencing.  Jack  found  that 
teacher  action  research  is  a critical  strate- 
gy for  exposing  invisible  knowledge, 
helping  him  better  understand  his  own 
theories  and  practices  of  teaching  and 
learning,  and  for  producing  information 
that  makes  a difference  in  his  classroom. 
Along  the  way,  the  resulting  empower- 
ment and  professionalism  that  occurred 
became  an  important  part  of  the  process. 
While  the  journey  was  often  challenging, 
the  discoveries  and  reaffirmations  gener- 
ated renewed  dignity  and  hope. 

Increasingly  educators  must  solve  prob- 
lems and  make  decisions  about  issues  that 
deal  not  only  with  the  rational,  but  also  the 
non-rational.  In  such  a context,  knowing 
how  to  use  knowledge  from  research  stud- 
ies and  professional  literature  must  be  bal- 
anced with  more  meaningful  ways  of 
reflecting  upon  daily  practice.  Recent 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  reflective  practice 
comes  from  the  seminal  work  of  Schon 
(1983,  1987).  Brubacher  and  colleagues 
(1994)  describe  three  types  of  reflective 
practice:  reflection-on-practice,  reflection- 
in-practice,  and  reflection-for-practice. 
Whether  it  be  systematic  journals,  regular 
moments  for  critical  dialogue,  or  more 
personal  and  meaningful  ways  to  engage 
in  reflective  practice,  such  a commitment 
to  ourselves  and  others  in  our  communi- 
ty of  learners  is  required. 

Teachers  who  do  action  research  and 
reflect  upon  daily  practice  model  what 
they  wish  their  students  to  learn.  They 
help  transform  classrooms  into  commu- 
nities of  learners  where  a culture  of 
inquiry  permeates  daily  learning  activi- 
ties (see  Splitter  & Sharp,  1995).  The 
posing  of  questions,  the  systematic  col- 
lection of  data,  and  the  opportunity  to 
construct  meaning  of  experiences  engage 
children’s  curiosity  and  wonderment. 
Children  discover  how  to  solve  prob- 
lems; they  learn  how  to  discuss,  think 
and  reason.  In  other  words,  students  are 
allowed  to  see  themselves  as  making  a 
difference  in  the  world. 
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In  her  latest  publication,  Maxine 
Greene  (1995),  one  of  my  favourite  edu- 
cators, speaks  directly  to  a culture  of 
inquiry  in  schools: 

All  depends  upon  a breaking  free,  a leap, 
and  then  a question.  I would  like  to  claim 
that  this  is  how  learning  happens  and  that 
the  educative  task  is  to  create  situations  in 
which  the  young  are  moved  to  begin  to 
ask,  in  all  the  tones  of  voice  there  are, 
“Why?”  (p.  6) 

Greene  continues: 

...  if  I and  other  teachers  truly  want  to 
provoke  our  students  to  break  through  the 
limits  of  the  conventional  and  the  taken 
for  granted,  we  ourselves  have  to  experi- 
ence breaks  with  what  has  been  estab- 
lished in  our  own  lives;  we  have  to  keep 
arousing  ourselves  to  begin  again,  (p.  109) 

In  my  own  capacity  as  a researcher  and 
educator,  I believe  that  one  of  my  roles  is 
to  assist  in  creating  a community  of 
learners  and  in  developing  a culture  of 
inquiry.  For  this  to  occur,  inquiry  must  be 
a personal  and  meaningful  activity.  It  is 
important  to  answer  the  question: 
“What’s  in  it  for  me?”  and  then  to  ensure 
that  inquiry  is  an  empowering,  informa- 
tive, and  meaningful  process.  Inquiry 
should  bring  dignity  and  understanding  to 
the  teaching  and  learning  process  for  all 
members  of  the  educational  community. 
Greene  (1993)  urges  educators  to  make 
leaps  of  imagination  beyond  the  mere 
descriptions  and  generalizations  of  the 
social  sciences.  In  her  words  we  must 
“look  through  unaccustomed  lenses  at  life 
in  classrooms”  (p.  241).  “There  has  to  be 
pondering,  wondering,  thinking  in  terms 
of  networks  and  textures,  thinking  resem- 
bling ...  quilt-making,  with  its  multiple 
patterns,  its  randomized  realities”  (p. 
253).  A culture  of  inquiry  can  help  each 
of  us  embrace  different  ways  of  knowing. 
Then  we  will  be  better  able  to  critically 
reflect  on  our  own  assumptions  and  prac- 
tices, meaningfully  and  openly  engage  in 
dialogue  and  participate  as  responsible 
members  of  a community  of  learners. 
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Outcomes-based  education  is  an  inter- 
national trend.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  to  implementing  an 
outcomes  approach  can  create  interna- 
tional-sized headaches.  A large  number 
of  specific  outcomes  are  required  if  the 
intentions  of  the  program  are  to  be  made 
clear  for  students,  parents,  and  teachers. 
Writing  such  outcomes  is  difficult,  but 
possible,  and  has  proven  to  be  a worth- 
while staff  development  activity. 

More  problematic,  after  the  outcomes 
have  been  identified,  is  the  tracking  and 
monitoring  of  student  progress  and  the 
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reporting  of  that  progress  in  a meaningful 
fashion.  Several  projects  in  Ontario  have 
been  grappling  with  these  issues.  In  the 
Simcoe  Board’s  project,  a team  of  parents, 
teachers,  trustees,  and  school  and  board 
administrators  focussed,  over  a two  year 
period,  on  how  the  board  would  know  and 
report  that  students  had  achieved  the  out- 
comes. The  team  examined  a variety  of 
issues  including: 

• whether  board-wide  use  of  portfolios 
would  work  well  with  assessing  stu- 
dent progress  on  outcomes 

• whether  students  should  be  required 
to  perform  a holistic  activity  incorpo- 
rating a number  of  outcomes 

• how  to  record  and  report  achievement 
of  outcomes 


exemplary  practice  in  high  tech  tracking  of  results 
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During  the  team’s  analysis  and  plan- 
ning, the  issues  of  tracking  and  reporting 
became  of  increasing  concern  to  school- 
based  staff.  Answers  were  requested  to 
critical  questions  such  as: 

• How  can  recording  of  outcomes  be 
made  manageable  for  teachers  when 
many  students  must  be  tracked  on  the 
achievement  of  hundreds  of  out- 
comes? 

• What  is  an  acceptable  level  of  achieve- 
ment of  outcomes? 

• How  can  achievement  of  many  out- 
comes be  presented  to  parents  in  a 
clear  and  straightforward  fashion? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  were  not 
forthcoming  from  provincial,  national,  or 
international  sources.  Yet  the  team  knew 
that  school-based  staff  must  have  answers 
to  these  issues  for  successful  implementa- 
tion of  outcomes-based  education. 

Computer  Tracking  and  Reporting 

Provincial  funding  to  develop  a comput- 
er-based outcomes  tracking  and  report- 
ing program  was  received  and  this 
opportunity  forced  the  team  to  grapple 
with  the  specifics  of  computer-based 
tracking  and  reporting.  The  board’s  team 
broke  new  ground  in  its  analysis  of  how 
tracking  and  reporting  using  a computer 
format  would  change  the  process  itself. 

The  team  arrived  at  a variety  of  con- 
clusions about  this  process.  It  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  much  that  these  conclu- 


sions are  not  definitive  and  that  there  is 
still  considerable  debate  among  the  team 
members  about  the  specifics  of  tracking 
and  reporting.  Some  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  include  the  following. 

Tracking  and  reporting  on  a computer 
becomes  a single  activity.  Ongoing  track- 
ing results  in  a report  that  can  be  produced 
on  demand  by  “pushing  a button.”  Paper 
and  pencil  tracking  is  often  a separate 
activity  from  that  of  producing  reports. 
Such  a separation  with  a computer  pro- 
gram is  artificial  and  unnecessary  since 
the  tracking  data  flow  directly  into  the 
production  of  a report. 

The  initial  design  for  tracking  student 
progress  must  be  linked  directly  to  the 
design  of  the  report.  The  data  gathered 
by  a teacher  on  an  ongoing  basis  during 
the  school  program  must  be  formatted 
with  the  idea  of  ultimately  producing  a 
report.  When  a report  is  called  for  it  is 
produced  directly  from  the  tracking  data. 

A computer  tracking  and  reporting 
program  must  allow  for  easy  importing  of 
outcomes,  standards,  and  so  on  from  other 
programs  and  databases.  As  outcomes  and 
standards  are  revised,  extensive  retyping 
can  be  avoided  if  previously  keyboarded 
material  can  be  easily  imported. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  track- 
ing and  reporting  is  summarizing  student 
achievement  of  outcomes  in  a format  which 
is  meaningful  and  clear  to  students,  parents, 
and  other  teachers.  Attempts  to  arrive  at  a 
one-  or  two-page  summary  reporting  stu- 
dent progress  to  parents  created  a signifi- 
cant division  between  some  parents  and 


professional  teaching  staff.  These  parents 
wanted  a single  graph  or  mark  which 
pulled  together  elements  in  a student’s  per- 
formance which  were  quite  diverse.  Many 
teachers  saw  this  as  linking  “apples”  and 
“oranges”  into  a single  indicator.  It  was  not 
acceptable  to  many  teachers. 

Educators  are  more  satisfied  with  cur- 
rent anecdotal  reporting  than  are  parents 
or  trustees.  The  inadequacy  of  anecdotal 
reporting  to  convey  information  which 
parents  could  easily  and  thoroughly 
understand  became  apparent  from  the 
comments  of  parents  and  trustees  on  the 
team. 

With  a computer-based  reporting  for- 
mat, parents  and  students  can  be  offered 
a variety  of  ways  to  receive  information 
(e.g.,  with  or  without  graphs)  so  that 
understanding  of  the  student’s  progress 
is  maximized.  The  openness  and  flexibil- 
ity of  reporting  with  a computer-based 
system  revealed  the  limited  nature  of 
current  reporting  methods. 

The  added  options  for  reporting  to 
parents  are  not  always  seen  as  desirable 
by  professional  staff.  Teaching  staff  often 
bring  a philosophy  of  “protecting”  chil- 
dren to  reporting  which  is  not  always 
consistent  with  providing  extensive  infor- 
mation to  parents  in  a form  which  they 
find  meaningful.  There  was  considerable 
disquiet  on  the  part  of  teaching  staff  who 
saw  information  about  student  progress 
presented  in  a way  which  they  felt  did  not 
support  the  positive  self-concept  of  stu- 
dents which  is  emphasized  in  anecdotal 
reporting. 

Future  of  Simcoe’s 
Software  Programs 

The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing’s announcement  last  spring  that  the 
reporting  format  for  all  grades  levels 
would  be  decided  provincially  was  not 
specific  about  tracking  or  reporting  for- 
mats so  Simcoe’s  research  and  software 
programs  still  provide  useful  resources 
which  can  be  adapted  when  the  Min- 
istry’s format  appears. 

That  computers  will  eventually  become 
the  tracking  and  reporting  tool  of  choice  is 
a given.  When  the  Ministry’s  provincial 
report  card  does  arrive,  Simcoe  County’s 
two  years  of  research  and  analysis  will 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  a 
critical  base  of  research,  information,  and 
awareness.  This  initial  stage  is  critical  for 
the  further  progress  of  education  towards 
efficient  information  management. 


Changing  Course 

An  Agenda  for  Real  Reform  of  Canadian  Education 
by  Paul  Gallagher 

• puts  people  and  learning  rather  than  institutions  and  education  at  the 
centre 

• suggests  new  rules  and  relationships  for  pre-schooling,  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  all  forms  of  post-secondary  and  adult  education, 
and  training  within  and  beyond  institutional  settings 

• challenges  the  ways  in  which  educational  institutions  have  been 
organized  and  governed 
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In  the  fall  of  1993,  a committee  was 
formed  to  review  and  revise  the  cur- 
rent reporting  practices  for  Grades  1 to 
9 for  The  Durham  Board  of  Education. 
The  committee  consisted  of  teachers  rep- 
resenting the  primary,  junior,  and  inter- 
mediate divisions,  principals  from  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  par- 
ents, students,  trustees,  and  various  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Program  Services 
and  Data  Processing  Departments.  The 
goal  of  the  committee  was  to  revise  cur- 
rent report  cards  in  response  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  Training’s  new 
Common  Curriculum  and  parental  con- 
cerns about  the  reporting  of  student 
achievement. 

The  committee  began  its  task  by 
reviewing  current  Durham  Board  report 
cards  and  reporting  procedures  and  exam- 
ining report  cards  from  various  boards 
both  within  and  outside  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Although  on  the  surface  there 
appeared  to  be  a certain  degree  of  consis- 
tency from  report  to  report,  the  committee 
found  that  the  report  cards  were  widely 


divergent  in  terms  of  how  student  achieve- 
ment was  reported. 

From  the  onset,  the  committee  was 
particularly  interested  in  developing  a 
report  card  which  met  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  teachers.  The  key  to 
success  was  to  find  a balance  between 
parental,  student,  and  teacher  expectations 
— and  to  reflect  these  in  assessment  prac- 
tices and  the  overall  design  and  layout. 

The  Research  Phase 

The  Report  Card  Review  Committee 
entered  into  an  extensive  research  phase 
unparalleled  by  any  other  board  in  the 
province  in  the  area  of  student  reporting. 
Data  were  collected  in  a variety  of  ways 
to  determine  what  information  should  be 
included  on  a report  card. 

Three  surveys,  one  for  each  of  the 
parent,  student,  and  teacher  populations 
were  prepared  and  randomly  distributed 
to  over  6,000  individuals.  As  well,  five 
teams  of  interviewers  conducted  focus 
group  sessions  on  reporting  with  teach- 
ers, students,  parents,  school  administra- 
tors, superintendents,  and  trustees. 

An  examination  of  the  data  revealed 
that  there  was  widespread  agreement  by 
parents,  students,  and  teachers  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  following  information  on 
a report  card: 

• teacher  anecdotal  comments 

• comment  section  for  parents  to  com- 
plete 

• the  reporting  of  concepts  and  knowl- 
edge, social  skills,  and  work  habits 

• performance  documented  in  terms  of 
grade  expectations 

• use  of  letter  grades  and/or  percentages 

• recommendations  for  improvement 

• student  outcomes 

• indication  of  modifications  made  to 


program  for  individual  students 
• comparison  to  a reference,  i.e.,  class 

achievement,  provincial  standards 

Parents  and  students  were  adamant  in 
their  desire  for  report  cards  that  would 
tell  them  unequivocally  and  in  plain  lan- 
guage what  students  were  expected  to 
achieve,  the  standard  against  which  they 
were  being  evaluated,  how  well  they 
were  doing,  and  what  they  needed  to  do 
to  improve.  Parents  did  not  see  checklists 
and  anecdotal  comments  as  satisfactory 
ways  of  reporting  student  achievement. 
Teachers  were  very  strong  in  their  sup- 
port of  a computerized  reporting  system 
and  for  a report  card  that  could  be  com- 
pleted efficiently. 

Recommendations  concerning  the  con- 
tent of  the  report  cards  were  made  by  the 
committee,  and  several  prototypes  were 
designed  and  distributed  to  the  constituent 
groups  for  further  discussion.  A final  ver- 
sion was  ready  to  be  piloted  in  schools  in 
June  1994.  Throughout  the  school  year 
1993/94,  the  committee  investigated 
reporting  software  to  enable  teachers  to 
complete  their  reports  electronically.  A 
commercial  package  was  purchased  and 
piloted  at  the  same  time  as  the  new  forms. 
Twenty-three  of  Durham’s  113  schools 
were  invited  to  pilot  the  new  report  forms 
and  software  during  the  1994/95  school 
year. 

The  Pilot  Process 

In-service  sessions  for  teachers  and 
administrators  were  held  just  prior  to  the 
first  reporting  period  in  the  fall  of  1994. 
Sessions  focussed  on  how  to  use  the  new 
form  and,  in  particular,  on  how  to  use  the 
“new”  assessment  strategies.  Committee 
members  and  board  personnel  conducted 
several  information  evenings  through  the 
local  Parent  Advisory  Committees  on  the 
use  of  the  new  reports. 

The  first  reporting  period  occurred 
during  the  latter  part  of  October.  A Report 
Card  Evaluation  survey  was  prepared  by 
the  committee  and  randomly  distributed 
to  2,000  parents.  The  intent  of  the  survey 
was  to  determine  the  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion with  the  new  report  cards.  Teachers, 
administrators,  and  students  were  also 
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invited  to  review  the  new  report  cards  by 
completing  a questionnaire. 

The  results  of  the  parent  survey  indi- 
cated a high  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the 
new  report  cards;  they  particularly  liked 
the  use  of  letter  grades  on  the  Grades  4,  5, 
6 report  and  the  use  of  a grade-level  aver- 
age on  the  Grades  7,  8,  9 report.  In  gener- 
al, teachers  and  students  also  liked  the 
new  report  cards.  Many  teachers  and  stu- 
dents also  liked  the  use  of  percentages  and 
grade  averages  on  the  Grades  7,  8,  9 
report  cards.  Students  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  remarks  about  receiving  detailed 
comments  from  their  teachers  on  report 
cards. 

The  Formative  Years, 

Grades  1 to  6 Reports 

The  pilot  reports  for  Grades  1,  2,  3 and 
Grades  4,  5,  6 are  almost  identical  in 
composition.  Both  require  teachers  to 
include  specific  data  pertaining  to  impor- 
tant assessment  concerns  which,  before 
the  pilot  was  developed,  Durham  teachers 
had  not  been  asked  to  address.  The  exten- 
sive consultations  with  parents,  students, 
and  teachers  revealed  the  paramount  roles 
that  clarity,  honesty,  and  detail  play  in 
report  cards.  The  pilot  reports  deal  direct- 
ly with  those  concerns. 

To  keep  parents  well  informed,  the 
new  Durham  Formative  Years  Reports: 

• spell  out  details  of  the  child’s  “Stu- 
dent Educational  Plan”  (where  one 
has  been  formulated  through  tbe 
IPRC  process) 

• feature  an  “Evaluation  Key”  based  on 
the  six-point  scale  used  in  the  Provin- 
cial Standards  for  Language  (in  this 
Key,  levels  3,  4,  and  5,  representing 
achievement  that  is  “at  grade  expecta- 
tions” are  shaded) 

• organize  specific  subjects  (e.g., 
French)  within  the  four  program  areas 
identified  in  The  Common  Curriculum 

• identify  key  subject-related  knowl- 
edge and  skill  outcomes  that  students 
are  to  attain  and  use  the  six-point 
scale  to  indicate  their  achievement  of 
those  outcomes  (the  outcomes  are 
written  in  language  consistent  with 
the  Provincial  Standards  for  Language 
and  Mathematics) 

• highlight  essential  “Work  Habits/ 
Social  Skills”  and  report  student  com- 
petence in  these  areas  with  reference 
to  the  six-point  scale 

• list  specific  recommended  actions  for 


parents  and  students  and  provide 
details  in  a comment  box 
• use  (in  the  Formative  Years  4,  5,  6 
Report  only)  a letter  grade  A,  B,  C,  or 
D to  represent  the  student’s  overall 
achievement  in  a specific  subject  area 
(e.g..  Mathematics);  the  letter  grade 


will  complement  the  evaluation  of 
subject-related  outcomes 
• include  a Parent  Guide  which  explains 
all  components  of  the  new  report 
including  the  criteria  used  in  the  six- 
point  evaluation  key  and  the  letter 
grade  system 


Two-Page  Report  for  the  Formative  Years 


Formative  Years  Interim  Report 


Grades  4,5,6 


Date: 
Lates: . 


Report  Periods 
Absences: 


Student  Educational  Plan:  I I 
Details: 


(visual  Artj 


; Music 


Letter  Grade 


□ 


Uses  materials  and  tools  appropriately  in  art  activities. 
Expresses  ideas  and  feelings  in  an. 

Demonstrates  skilis  in  an  activities. 

Applies  effort. 


g 


F^rticipates  in  musical  activities. 
Demonstrates  skills  in  musical  ac 
Applies  effort. 


□ 


Reads  with  understanding. 

interprets  and  discusses  reading  material 

Acquires  idCcis  and  information  through  reading. 

Demonstrates  the  writing  process. 

Expresses  feelings  and  ideas  in  writing. 

Uses  spelling,  punctuation  and  grammar  appropriate  to  grade  I 
Demonstrates  effeCTive  listening  skills. 


Letter  Grade 

Reads  with  understanding. 

Expresses  feelings  and  ideas  in  writing. 
Demoristrates  effective  listening  skills. 
Expresses  needs,  feelings  and  ideas  orally. 
Applies  effort. 


□ 


Expresses  feelings  and  i' 


Please  sign  and  return  this  portion  to  the  teacher. 

student: 


1 school.  Every  e 


Signature  of  parent/guardian 
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The  Transition  Years, 

Grades  7 to  9 Reports 

The  pilot  Transition  Years  7,  8,  and  9 
Reports  continue  several  features  of  the 
Formative  Years  Reports  and  include 
some  new  elements.  While  the  format  is 
still  organized  around  the  areas  of  the 
Common  Curriculum,  schools  have  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility  in  identifying  the 


specific  subjects  to  be  reported  on.  Also, 
the  40-plus,  subject-specific  outcomes  of 
the  Formative  Years  Report  are  replaced 
by  eight  generic  “Knowledge/Learning 
Skills”  and  “Participation/Social  Skills” 
common  to  all  subject  areas  listed  on  the 
report  card.  Teachers  evaluate  the  stu- 
dent’s attainment  of  these  outcomes  using 
the  six-point  scale. 


As  a result  of  strong  support  from  par- 
ents, students,  and  teachers  during  the 
consultation  process,  the  subject-based 
achievement  of  students  in  Grades  7,  8, 
and  9 is  represented  by  an  exact  percent- 
age rather  than  a letter  grade  or  percentage 
range.  In  addition,  teachers  indicate  the 
average  percentage  grade  of  all  students 
enrolled  in  the  subject  in  their  school  and 
provide  further  written  information  in  the 
comment  box. 

The  Future  of  Durham’s 
Report  Cards 

In  February  1995,  then-Minister  of  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Dave  Cooke  announced 
that  a provincial  report  card  would  be 
implemented  in  September  1996.  The 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Learning  also  recommended  that  a com- 
mon report  card  be  developed  by  the 
province  for  each  grade  which  would 
include  outcomes  and  standards  for  each 
year  or  course. 

Pending  further  information  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training 
about  a provincial  report  card,  the  23 
pilot  schools  are  continuing  to  use  the 
pilot  report  cards.  These  report  cards 
have  been  further  refined  based  on  the 
suggestions  made  by  parents,  teachers, 
and  students. 

The  Committee’s  goal  throughout  the 
review  was  to  facilitate  maximum  com- 
munity participation  in  the  development 
of  new  reporting  practices.  In  addition  to 
focus  group  sessions,  periodic  press 
releases  and  local  cable  television  pro- 
gramming provided  additional  venues  to 
communicate  with  the  community. 

The  Report  Card  Committee  recognized 
early  that  its  final  product  may  not  receive 
unanimous  approval  from  all  parents, 
teachers,  and  students.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  “right”  way  to  manage  report  cards.  As 
Richard  Stiggins  observes,  “we  can  choose 
from  several  procedural  options.  Which  we 
choose  is  a function  of  what  we  value 
about  assessment  and  student  learning.  We 
may  not  agree  with  one  another,  but  we 
must  be  able  to  defend  our  practices  in 
terms  of  our  understanding  of  the  assess- 
ment and  evaluation  process  and  our  phi- 
losophy of  student  learning”  (Stiggins, 
1994,  p.  365). 
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MATHEMATlCS/SClEiN'CE/TECHNOLOGY 


D 


I)emon.siraics  understanding  of  mathcmailail  concepts. 
Dcmonsmiics  problem  solving  strategies. 
l*erforms  mathematical  operations. 


Science/Technology 


D 


SELF  AND  SOCIETY 


Social/EnvironiTicnlal  Studies 


,□ 


Physical  Education/Health 

□ P., 

B 


Letter  Grade 


□ 


•epares  for  and  participates  in  physical  education 
Demonstrates  knowledge  and  skills  In  health  and 


Work  Habits/Social  Skills 


Maintains  self  control. 

Respects  rights  of  others. 

RcspccLs  school  and  |x:rsonal  property. 
NN'Orks  well  Independently. 

Cooperates  with  others. 
lYeparcs  for  dass. 

Slays  on  task. 

Completes  work. 

Recommended  Actions  (X) 


B 


B 


PARENT/GUARDIAN/  STUDENT  COMMENTS 
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exemplary  practice  in  science  and  technology  education 


SCIENCE  EDUCATION  GROUP,  FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION,  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Student  Assessment 

Using  Indicators  to  Monitor  Program  Quality 


GRAHAM  ORPWOOD 


Faculty  of  Education,  York  University 

In  a recent  panel  discussion  on  education 
shown  on  TVOntario,  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  Training,  the  Hon.  John 
Snobelen,  identified  what  he  hoped  would 
be  tbe  three  key  features  of  education 
under  his  administration  as  “Accountabili- 
ty, Affordability,  and  Quality.”  While 
some  educators  may  have  trouble  with 
aspects  of  this  government’s  policies,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  indeed  reflect 
priorities  that  the  public  has  been  demand- 
ing of  tbe  education  system  for  a number 
of  years  already.  One  problem  for  the  edu- 
cational community  is  how  to  respond  to 
the  need  for  accountability  and  affordabili- 
ty while  not  compromising  quality.  Anoth- 
er, of  no  less  importance,  concerns  how 
one  can  determine  “quality”  in  education 
in  such  a way  that  can  be  reported  to  par- 
ents and  taxpayers  (accountability)  without 
spending  vast  amounts  of  money  in  the 
process  (affordability). 

These  questions  provide  one  impor- 
tant context  for  the  work  reported  in  this 
article,  which  focuses  on  one  area  of  the 
school  curriculum  — science  and  tech- 
nology — and  on  the  efforts  being  made 
in  the  first  instance  by  one  school  board 
— the  East  York  Board  of  Education  — 
and  in  the  second  by  seventeen  boards  in 
Southern  Ontario  to  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  monitoring  “quality”  in  their 
science  and  technology  programs.  In 
both  instances,  the  boards  involved  are 
working  in  partnership  with  the  science 
education  group  of  York  University’s 
Faculty  of  Education. 

A second  set  of  purposes  for  monitor- 
ing quality  in  school  program  areas  is  to 
inform  decision  making  at  both  board  and 
school  levels.  As  resources  are  reduced, 
boards  are  being  forced  to  restructure  and 
re-examine  all  aspects  of  their  operations, 


especially  the  already-small  areas  of  dis- 
cretionary spending.  These  include  many 
of  the  components  regarded  as  critical  to 
maintaining  the  quality  of  curriculum  and 
instruction:  professional  development  of 
teachers,  learning  materials  for  students, 
facilities  and  equipment  for  active  class- 
rooms, consulting  services,  and  so  on. 
Which  of  these  are  cut  back,  reorganized, 
or  otherwise  modified  to  meet  new  bud- 
getary demands  is  an  area  of  decision  for 
board  staff  that  is  often  uninformed  by 
any  systematic  data  concerning  the 
impact  of  one  or  another  option.  What, 
for  example,  would  be  the  impact  on 


the  only  educational 
indicators  readily 
available  in  Canada  were 
the  amounts  of  money 
spent  on  education  and 
the  enrolment  of  students 

in  the  system.^5 


teaching  and  learning  of  cutting  profes- 
sional development  by  20  percent,  40 
percent,  60  percent?  Would  it  be  better  to 
save  professional  development  but  reduce 
the  acquisition  of  computers,  of  text- 
books, of  science  equipment?  Maybe  we 
should  cut  instead  the  science  coordina- 
tor’s position.  These  are  the  decisions 
being  faced  by  boards  and,  for  the  most 
part,  they  have  no  empirical  basis  for  pre- 
dicting the  effects  of  their  choices.  As  a 
consequence,  decisions  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  judgment  of  those  in 
senior  positions,  often  informed  only  by 
special  pleadings  and  anecdotal  evidence. 
And  once  the  decisions  are  made,  typical- 
ly, no  data  are  collected  to  enable  anyone 


to  know  the  consequences  for  teaching 
and  learning.  This  is  hardly  the  most 
effective  way  to  manage  our  schools  in 
an  era  of  reduced  resources.  And  it  raises 
again  the  question  of  how  one  can  moni- 
tor quality  at  a school  and  system  level, 
so  as  to  inform  and  improve  the  quality 
of  the  hard  choices  that  must  be  made. 

Educational  Indicators 

Educational  indicators,  simply  put,  are 
measures  of  aspects  of  the  education  sys- 
tem that  are  seen  to  be  important,  from 
which  sets  of  data  collected  over  time  can 
be  used  to  establish  and  monitor  trends. 
They  do  not,  by  themselves,  offer  explana- 
tions or  deep  understanding  of  how  a sys- 
tem works  but  they  provide  a common 
empirical  base  from  which  discussions  of 
quality  can  begin  and  on  which  choices  of 
action  can  be  based  (and  subsequently  eval- 
uated). In  the  past,  for  example,  the  only 
educational  indicators  readily  available  in 
Canada  were  the  amounts  of  money  spent 
on  education  and  the  enrolment  of  students 
in  the  system.  This  led  to  repeated  asser- 
tions (by  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Edu- 
cation and  others)  that  Canada  had  one  of 
the  best  education  systems  in  the  world 
because  it  spent  more  per  capita  on  educa- 
tion than  most  other  countries.  Such  a mea- 
sure of  quality  has  largely  gone  out  of 
fashion  and  one  no  longer  hears  such  asser- 
tions made  but  one  of  the  reasons  they  were 
made  was  that  these  were  just  about  the 
only  educational  indicators  available. 

Indicator  systems  can  be  much  more 
sophisticated  and  in  the  economic  policy 
field,  for  example,  there  is  a whole  area 
of  study  (econometrics)  that  seeks  to 
improve  and  develop  better  ways  of 
measuring  economic  performance.  In 
education,  too,  indicators  are  becoming 
more  used,  especially  at  the  national  and 
international  level,  for  monitoring  what 
can  be  called  the  macro-educational  level 
of  policy  decision.  (In  Canada,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Educa- 
tion is  now  developing  the  Pan-Canadian 
Education  Indicators  Program  of  which 
the  School  Achievement  Indicators  Pro- 
gram is  a part.)  But  such  macro-indica- 
tors are  of  little  help  to  the  board  and 
school  level  educators  whose  decisions 
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Figure  1 The  Rand  Model  for  Educational  Indicators 
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affect  the  teaching  and  learning  of  indi- 
vidual classes  and  children. 

The  East  York  Science  and  Technology 
Indicators  Project  was  therefore  established 
to  design  and  test  a system  of  indicators 
that  would  address  science  and  technology 
programs  at  the  local  level.  1 Obviously,  we 
wanted  a system  of  indicators  that  reflected 
our  beliefs  about  education.  The  project 
group  was  not  happy  with  an  over-reliance 
on  standardised  test  scores,  even  if  those 
were  available.  We  needed  a more  compre- 
hensive system  that  comprised  many 
aspects  of  educational  policy  and  practice. 
We  were  particularly  comfortable  with  the 
following  statement  of  beliefs  about  indi- 
cators from  the  report  on  the  development 
and  use  of  indicators  in  education.  Educa- 
tion Counts  (NCES,  1991). 

• Indicators  should  address  enduring 
issues.  We  should  assess  what  we 
think  is  important,  not  settle  for  what 
we  can  measure. 

• The  public’s  understanding  of  educa- 
tion can  be  improved  by  high  quality, 
reliable  indicators. 

• An  effective  indicator  system  must 
monitor  education  outcomes  and  pro- 
cesses wherever  they  occur. 

• An  indicator  system  built  solely 
around  achievement  tests  will  mislead 
people. 

• An  indicator  system  must  respect  the 
complexity  of  the  educational  process 
and  the  internal  operations  of  schools. 

We  searched  the  research  literature  for 
an  integrated  model  of  indicators  that 
reflected  these  beliefs  and  selected  the 
one  developed  by  Richard  Shavelson  and 
his  colleagues  for  the  Rand  Corporation 
(Shavelson  1987).  We  adapted  this  model 
somewhat  as  shown  here  as  Figure  1 . 

The  model  has  three  vertical  compo- 
nents, representing  the  Inputs  to  science 
and  technology  education,  the  Processes 
of  science  and  technology  education  and 
the  Outputs  of  science  and  technology 
education.  Fiscal  resources  refer  to  all 
funds  budgeted  for  science  and  technology 
education  at  either  board  or  school  level. 
Professional  resources  refer  to  people, 
whether  teaching,  supervisory  or  support, 
whose  work  impacts  on  science  and  tech- 
nology education.  The  four  central  boxes 
on  the  model  are  the  key  elements  of  the 
provisions  made  by  the  schools  directly  for 
the  students  and  are  crucial  elements  of  the 
indicator  system.  Outputs  include  student 
achievement  and  participation  in  science 


and  technology  and  attitudes  and  aspira- 
tions in  relation  to  science  and  technology 
courses  or  careers.  This  model  enables  all 
the  key  components  of  the  science  and 
technology  education  “system,”  whether  of 
a country,  province,  school  board,  or 
school,  to  be  related  conceptually  to  one 
another.  It  also  assists  one  to  understand 
why  measuring  school  effectiveness  exclu- 
sively through  student  achievement,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  through  fiscal  resource  inputs, 
on  the  other,  can  be  so  misleading. 

Based  on  this  model,  indicators  were 
developed  for  six  of  the  ten  boxes,  leav- 
ing out,  at  this  stage,  measure  of  student 
achievement.  Questionnaires  were  pre- 
pared for  teachers  in  each  school  in  the 
system,  an  interview  protocol  was  pre- 
pared for  principals,  and  information 
already  available  at  the  Board  level  was 
assembled.  The  following  indicators 
were  used  in  the  first  year  of  the  project. 

1.  Fiscal  Resources 

1 . 1 Board  Budget  for  Science  and 
Technology 

1 .2  School  Budgets  for  Science  and 
Technology 

2.  Professional  Resources 

2. 1 Years  of  Teaching 

2.2  Teaching  Level 

2.3  Teaching  Subjects 

2.4  Gender 


3.  School  Effects 

3. 1 Facilities  for  Science  and 
Technology 

3.2  Equipment  for  Science  and 
Technology 

3.3  School  Science  and  Technology 
Clubs 

3.4  Support  for  Science  and 
Technology  in  the  School 

4.  Curriculum  Effects 

4.1  Teaching  an  Integrated 
Curriculum 

4.2  Adequacy  of  Learning  Materials 

4.3  Availability  of 
Software/Learning  Technology 

5.  Teacher  Effects 

5.1  Attitudes  to  Teaching  Science 
and  Technology 

5.2  Teacher  Background  in  Science 
and  Technology 

5.3  Professional  Development  for 
Science  and  Technology 

6.  Instructional  Practices 

6. 1 Time  for  Science  and 
Technology 

6.2  Coverage  of  Science  and 
Technology  Program 

6.3  Hands-On  Opportunities 

6.4  Links  to  External  World  of 
Science  and  Technology 
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Data  were  collected  throughout  the 
school  system  in  early  1994  and  again 
(in  a slightly  modified  way)  in  early 
1995,  leading  to  what  will  become  a 
multi-year  time  series  of  information. 

Student  Achievement  in 
Science  and  Technology 

For  many,  the  most  important  indicator 
of  quality  in  science  and  technology  is 
student  achievement  and  it  was  always 
intended  that  the  indicator  system  should 
include  this  component.  However  when 
the  East  York  Indicators  project  group 
began  to  contemplate  expanding  the  indi- 
cators system  to  include  measures  of  stu- 
dent achievement,  we  realised  that  this 
was  a much  bigger  project  than  could  be 
undertaken  on  the  low  budget  then  avail- 
able. As  it  happened,  other  boards  in  the 
Greater  Toronto  Area  were  also  deciding 
that  they  needed  the  capacity  to  assess 
student  achievement  in  science  and  tech- 
nology and  were  also  developing  an 
interest  in  the  indicators  work  then  tak- 
ing place  in  East  York. 


This  interest  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Assessment  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Achievement  Project  (ASAP)  now 
involving  seventeen  boards  in  Ontario 
which  has  the  following  goals: 

• Developing  standards  in  science  and 
technology  for  grades  3,  6 and  9 
linked  to  The  Common  Curriculum 

• Developing  assessment  instruments, 
including  performance  assessment 
tasks,  for  use  by  teachers  and  boards 

• Testing  both  standards  and  assess- 
ment instruments  in  classrooms  and 
collecting  data  on  the  results 

• Disseminating  the  standards,  instru- 
ments and  field  test  data  to  participat- 
ing boards. 

The  intention  is  to  develop  methods  of 
assessment  that  can  be  seen  and  used  as 
part  of  an  overall  system  of  indicators  of 
quality  in  science  and  technology  educa- 
tion. 

The  work  of  ASAP  is  still  in  its  early 
stages  but  so  far  it  has  involved  over  300 
teachers  at  Primary,  Junior,  and  Transi- 
tion Years  levels  who  have  participated 


with  project  staff  in  interactive  work- 
shops, preparing  content  and  performance 
standards  in  science  and  technology  (for 
more  details  see  Orpwood  1995).  Future 
development  work  will  include  the  design 
and  testing  in  classrooms  of  performance 
tasks  (Bartley  1995)  as  well  as  paper-and- 
pencil  tests. 

Conclusions 

This  is  a report  of  work  very  much  still 
in  progress.  However,  the  results  to  date 
encourage  us  to  draw  some  tentative 
conclusions. 

1.  The  Rand  model,  while  originally 
designed  for  national  and  state  levels, 
seems  to  provide  a good  basis  for 
describing  science  and  technology 
education  at  the  board  and  school  lev- 
els also. 

2.  Collecting  and  analysing  indicator- 
based  data  can  be  done  at  low  cost  by 
schools  and  school  system  personnel. 

3.  Reports  of  these  data  can  be  used  by 
teachers  and  board  staff  to  make  more 
informed  decisions  concerning  the 
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impacts  and  effects  of  decisions  con- 
cerning ways  to  support  quality  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  education. 

4.  The  involvement  of  classroom  teachers 
from  the  outset  can  enhance  the  value 
of  an  indicators  system  and  reduce  the 
sense  that  indicators  are  to  be  used  as 
yet  another  tool  with  which  schools 
can  be  controlled  by  others. 

Indicators  provide  a snapshot  of  a system 
at  work.  Student  achievement  is  a critical 
part  of  such  a snapshot  but  only  one  part. 
Schools  and  school  systems  vary  enor- 
mously and  what  matters  in  the  long  term 
is  not  how  one  school  or  school  system 
compares  with  another  but  the  ways  in 
which  both  are  improving  and  enhancing 


the  opportunities  for  children  to  learn. 
Over  time,  we  believe  that  these  measures 
can  provide  educators  the  basis  to  make 
the  difficult  choices  now  facing  them  and 
to  ensure  that  they  operate  in  ways  that 
are  indeed  affordable  and  accountable  as 
they  strive  for  greater  quality  for  all  their 
students. 


NOTES 

1 This  research  was  supported  in  part  by  a grant 
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and  in  part  by  the  East  York  Board  of  Education. 
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Organizational  insanity  is  doing  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again  — 
and  knowing  that  it  does  not  work. 
As  educators  we  are  struggling  to  find 
strategies  which  accurately  and  authenti- 
cally evaluate  the  effects  of  organization- 
al change  on  the  individual  learner.  We 
are  re-examining  on  the  basis  of  teach- 
ing/learning research  the  content  and 
delivery  of  curriculum.  In  this  endeavour 
it  is  crucial  that  we  link  Ministry  and 
board  initiatives  to  effective  instruction 
and  student  learning  outcomes  in  each 
classroom.  The  challenge  becomes:  how 
do  we  trace  and  document  the  positive 
progress  and  achievements  of  education 
through  organizational  change?  We  need 


to  break  old  paradigms  and  change  the 
way  we  do  business. 

Michael  Fullan  (1992,  p.  749)  states 
that  change  is  a “journey  in  which  peo- 
ple’s sense  of  purpose  is  identified,  con- 
sidered and  continuously  shaped  and 
reshaped.”  In  this  article  we  describe  our 
journey  — one  that  represents  the  plan- 
ning, implementation,  and  documenta- 
tion of  changes  in  the  way  we  are  doing 
the  “business”  of  education.  The  follow- 
ing paradoxical  challenges  emerged  for 
us  as  “forks  in  the  road”  as  we  rebuilt 
one  of  our  Board’s  Area  Teams: 

1.  Centralized  — decentralized?  How 

to  reflect  roles  and  responsibilities  that 
have  shifted  to  an  area  and  school- 
based  focus,  and  yet  remain  true  to  the 
system  plan? 

2.  Stable  — adaptive?  How  to  balance 
the  perspectives  of  school  board  person- 
nel with  those  of  teachers  on  second- 
ment. Some  members  of  our  team  are 
experts  in  psychology,  speech  and  lan- 
guage, and  social  work  and  have  experi- 
enced relatively  permanent  positions  in 


these  disciplines  at  the  school  board. 
Others  are  instructional  facilitators  and 
teachers  on  secondment  whose  roles  are 
shaped  by  adapting  to  the  needs  of  the 
schools  in  the  area. 

3.  Specialized  — generalized?  How  to 
integrate  expertise  in  resolving  prob- 
lems in  a generalized,  or  trans-disci- 
plinary  way?  Specialized  roles  tend  to 
set  preconceived  parameters  on  func- 
tion, yet  we  need  to  integrate  this 
knowledge  as  we  build  a new  educa- 
tional culture. 

4.  Collective  — Individual?  How  to 
undertake  collective  staff  development 
which  addresses  complex  system-wide 
initiatives  and  break  these  initiatives 
down  so  that  they  are  manageable  for 
the  individual  classroom  teacher  and 
student. 

As  a result  of  our  efforts  at  reconciling 
these  paradoxes,  and  at  describing  our 
practices  for  a wider  audience,  we  are 
creating  a conceptual  framework  which 
represents  our  road  map  for  change.  The 
strategies  described  below  are  providing 
guidance  along  the  way. 

Identify  Targets  for  Change 
Where  do  we  plan  to  go? 

Our  area  team  has  been  re-examining 
processes  inherent  in  the  following  areas: 

Special  Education  We  regularly  examine 
our  approaches  to  the  referral  and  Individ- 
ual Placement  Review  Committee  (IPRC) 
processes  in  order  to  determine  the  best 
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program  for  individual  students.  We  make 
an  effort  to  review  the  format  and  use  of 
Student  Education  Plans  (SEP’s)  so  that 
students  themselves,  their  parents,  and  the 
educators  involved  maintain  the  SEP  as  a 
working  document.  Our  programming  for 
the  Transition  Years  addresses  teaching 
strategies  for  the  inclusive  classroom  and 
suggests  curriculum  relevant  to  the  issues 
of  adolescence  such  as  school  survival 
skills.  Most  importantly,  our  emphasis 
lies  in  challenging  preconceived  notions 
about  lower  expectations  for  special 
needs  students. 

Curriculum  Delivery  Our  Board’s  strate- 
gic direction  for  curriculum  delivery 
emphasizes  instructional  excellence. 
Consequently,  administration  takes  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  introducing  Min- 
istry and  Board  initiatives  such  as  the 
Common  Curriculum,  integrated  curricu- 
lum planning,  and  multiple  models  of 
teaching,  while  school-based  professional 
growth  is  encouraged  by  our  Superinten- 
dent as  part  of  a collaborative  appraisal 
process.  In  accordance  with  this  process, 
instructional  facilitators  offer  training 
sessions  that  are  based  on  the  needs  of 
the  school  as  identified  by  teachers  in 
tbeir  curriculum  planning. 

Teacher  Contacts  All  team  members 
direct  their  time  to  teacher  and  student  con- 
tact. This  contact  begins  in  September 
when  we  meet  with  administrators  and 
groups  of  key  teachers  at  each  school.  At 
these  meetings,  we  use  a structured  inter- 
view format  to  gain  insight  into  the  school 
focus  for  curriculum  implementation  and 
to  secure  future  contacts  for  half-day  visits. 
As  part  of  our  whole-team  approach,  we 
run  information  carousels  at  each  school 
site.  Co-operative  learning  and  instruction- 
al strategies  are  incorporated  into  agenda 
themes  and  issues,  which  are  identified  and 
prioritized  by  the  participants.  S.I.G.N.A.L. 
groups  (Supportive  Ideas  Geared  to  New 
Assignments  League)  act  as  grade-level 
support  networks  for  teachers. 

Accountability  Accountability  measures 
are  necessary  for  tracing  effectiveness 
and  setting  direction  for  area  service. 
Quantitative  methods  are  used  such  as 
surveys  on  student  attitudes,  curriculum 
implementation,  and  the  use  of  the  SEP. 
As  well,  data  are  scrutinized  on  atten- 
dance figures,  new  teaching  assignments, 
referrals  and  identified  students.  Facilita- 
tors develop  charts  to  track  school  con- 


tacts with  regard  to  expenditure  of  time, 
type  of  service,  and  distribution  across 
the  area.  In  a more  qualitative  sense, 
evaluation  and  feedback  forms  are 
designed  for  all  workshops,  networks, 
and  coaching  situations  with  individual 
teachers.  Various  evaluation  and  assess- 
ment strategies  such  as  observation  charts 
and  portfolios  are  utilized  as  part  of  the 
facilitators’  work  with  teachers  in  their 
classrooms  and  to  collect  data  about  stu- 
dent growth  and  progress. 

Professional  Growth  Our  professional 
growth  is  aimed  at  total  involvement  in 
an  area  and  at  gaining  cross-disciplinary 
expertise.  Within  the  team  structure, 
Early/Formative/Instructional  Facilitators 
share  Special  Education  responsibilities, 
while  members  from  the  non-teaching 
disciplines  collaborate  on  planning  and 
conducting  sessions  related  to  instruc- 
tional strategies.  By  sharing  professional 
knowledge,  members  achieve  an  under- 
standing of  how  each  discipline  comple- 
ments the  field  of  education. 

Apply  the  Principles  of  a 
Learning  Organization 

What  do  we  understand  about  the 
nature  of  our  journey? 

Both  as  a team  and  in  working  partner- 
ships with  teachers  and  students,  we  con- 
sider effective  approaches  to  learning 
through  communicating,  interacting, 
experiencing,  choosing,  and  reflecting. 

We  realize  that  learning  is  influenced 
by  the  way  we  disseminate  information. 
Because  our  team  members  advocate 
open  communication  across  disciplines, 
we  are  clearing  communication  channels 
and  improving  our  response  time.  We 
methodically  edit  our  communiques  to 
avoid  jargon  and  to  invite  participation. 

We  set  time  aside  at  our  monthly  team 
meetings  for  interaction  that  lets  us 
address  issues,  uncover  individual  agen- 
das, and  celebrate  success.  This  type  of 
interaction  is  also  an  integral  component 
of  School  Administrators’  and  Division 
Chairpersons’  meetings,  staff  develop- 
ment sessions,  and  our  work  with  teach- 
ers who  are  experimenting  with  increased 
student  interaction  in  their  classrooms. 

While  the  system  determines  direction 
and  our  area  offers  support,  it  is  essential 
that  each  school  exercise  choice  when 
identifying  needs,  capabilities,  and  inter- 
ests. Our  facilitators  are  designing  work- 
shop series  on  Instructional  Strategies 


and  on  the  Common  Curriculum  that 
build  in  elements  of  choice. 

Quiet  moments  of  reflection  allow  us 
to  examine  the  reasons  behind  our 
actions,  to  transform  our  beliefs,  and  to 
reform  our  practice.  At  our  meetings, 
“think,  write  and  share”  activities  stretch 
our  perceptions  with  respect  to  setting 
direction  and  approaching  such  challeng- 
ing areas  as  anti-racism  and  the  expecta- 
tions we  have  for  special  needs  children. 
We  have  introduced  a reflective  compo- 
nent in  our  workshop  sessions,  in  class- 
room lesson  designs,  and  as  part  of  peer 
and  self-evaluation  with  students. 

Address  Targets  Through 
Related  Research 

How  do  we  check  our  route? 

Fullan  (1993)  states  that  we  need  to  gear 
our  learning  to  the  wider  environment  and 
increase  our  awareness  of  the  global  con- 
text in  which  we  operate.  The  business  of 
the  team  is  influenced  by  research  and 
journal  articles  that  team  administrators 
and  members  share  with  one  another  at 
meetings.  We  examine  professional  litera- 
ture in  light  of  our  team’s  needs,  concerns, 
and  target  areas.  In  our  group-processing 
sessions,  we  search  for  values  and  con- 
cepts arising  from  the  research  that  as  a 
team  we  hold  in  common;  and  we  act 
upon  these  in  our  everyday  planning  and 
work. 

Our  training  in  Total  Quality  Manage- 
ment enables  us  to  enhance  curriculum 
delivery  by  “involving  those  closest  to  the 
action  in  the  decision-making  process”  — 
that  is,  by  maintaining  contact  with  the 
teachers.  As  well,  we  feel  it  is  important 
to  recognize  the  strength  of  the  student- 
teacher  relationship  as  one  that  provides 
teachers  with  feedback  on  the  success  of 
their  instructional  practices.  We  approach 
continuous  improvement  by  capitalizing 
on  the  teacher’s  motivation  to  make  a dif- 
ference in  the  learning  of  students.  We 
use  a mutual  problem-solving  approach 
that  acknowledges  the  teacher’s  profes- 
sional experience.  We  are  attempting  to 
increase  the  depth  and  range  of  support 
through  consultation  across  the  system, 
by  anticipating  resource  requirements, 
and  by  developing  broader  and  more  flex- 
ible networks  of  teachers. 

The  shift  in  focus  to  areas,  schools, 
and  classrooms  means  that  the  facilita- 
tors have  to  soften  their  image  as  “the 
Board  people”  and  maintain  their  footing 
in  the  world  of  the  teacher.  We  find  that 
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“Seek  first  to  understand,  then  to  be 
understood”  (Covey,  1990,  p.  237)  is  a 
more  empathetic  approach  to  strengthen- 
ing teacher  contacts. 

The  work  of  Michael  Fullan  permeates 
staff  development  board-wide,  and  acts  as 
a backdrop  for  our  own  practice.  Our  pro- 
cess for  accountability  is  captured  by  Ful- 
lan’s  maxim  for  how  to  act  in  times  of 
change,  “Ready,  Fire,  Aim”  (1993,  p.  31). 
Keeping  in  mind  Board  initiatives  (“think 
big”),  we  are  getting  ready  by  “starting 
small.”  We  gather  information  on  imple- 
mentation goals  through  our  school  entry 
process,  interviews,  surveys,  and  notes 
from  teacher  contacts,  and  we  compile 
data  collected  from  the  schools  in  summa- 
ry reports.  During  {he,  firing,  we  support 
projects  initiated  by  administration. 


The  shift  in  focus  to 
areas,  schools,  and 
classrooms  means  that  the 
facilitators  have  to  soften 
their  image  as  “the  Board 
people”  and  maintain  their 
footing  in  the  world 
of  the  teacher. 


Through  shared  school  budgeting  and  cre- 
ative time-tabling,  we  can  then  provide 
opportunities  for  teachers  to  try  new 
strategies.  These  courses  of  action  allow 
us  to  focus  our  aim,  and  to  plan  strategi- 
cally as  a whole  team  in  response  to  the 
unique  needs  of  teachers  and  students.  We 
also  realize  that  in  order  to  be  accountable 
and  maintain  credibility,  we  have  to  pro- 
vide follow-up  coaching  and  bring  about 
the  type  of  successful  closure  to  projects 
that  will  demand  a taste  for  more. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  expertise 
held  by  team  members,  the  reality  of  over- 
load and  stress,  and  a diminishing  budget, 
we  are  reframing  our  own  professional 
growth  in  order  “to  find  our  15  percent” 
(see  Morgan,  1994).  We  are  paying  special 
attention  to  eliminating  the  duplication  of 
services  and  to  realigning  our  resource 
capacity.  For  example,  our  team  meetings 
are  used  to  develop  “train  the  trainer”  types 
of  strategies.  In  turn  we  are  transferring 
these  strategies,  embedded  in  initiatives 
such  as  Co-operative  Learning,  Conflict 


Resolution,  and  the  referral  process  to 
those  teachers  who  will  then  give  impetus 
to  the  initiative  in  their  schools  and  to 
begin  to  form  the  critical  mass  of  support 
that  is  necessary  for  implementation. 

Acknowledge  and 
Include  Voices  of  Leadership 

What  resources  help  us 
chart  our  route? 

Opportunities  to  exercise  leadership  are 
open  to  all  team  members,  who  initiate, 
plan,  and  lead  in-services  and  workshops 
for  our  team,  teachers  and  parent  groups. 
For  example,  our  team  administrative 
secretary  arranges  computer  tutorials  to 
extend  our  computer  literacy,  and  our 
Social  Worker  collaborates  with  facilita- 
tors to  incorporate  Multiple  Intelligences 
in  her  parent  workshops.  Team  members 
in  “best  practices”  partnerships  with 
teachers  are  encouraging  them  to  take 
the  lead  and  share  their  expertise  with 
colleagues. 


Our  Conceptual  Framework 

Our  framework  reflects  how  our  strategies 
are  interdependent,  as  well  as  how  the  pat- 
terns of  relationships  create  a strong  syner- 
gy that  refuels  the  way  we  do  business.  We 
discover  that  as  we  focus  our  aim  through 
examining  the  research,  enhancing  the 
learning  environment,  and  implementing 
measures  for  accountability,  our  targets 
become  more  data-driven  and  integrated. 
By  promoting  shared  leadership  and 
applying  strategies  for  maintaining 
momentum,  we  try  to  create  an  impact  and 
perception  in  the  schools  where  “every- 
thing is  related  to  everything  else...” 
(Covey,  1990,  p.  283).  Our  framework 
defines  and  clearly  interrelates  significant 
aspects  of  our  work.  Therefore,  it  is  easier 
to  trace  and  document  the  effects  of  orga- 
nizational change  from  Board  and  Ministry 
initiatives  to  the  schools,  classrooms  and 
students.  However,  synergy  is  the  power 
on  our  team  that  helps  us  make  a differ- 
ence. It  maximizes  innovative  problem- 
solving, creates  unity  through  appreciation 
of  our  differences,  and  instills  in  us  the 
conviction  to  change  paradigms  about  pro- 
cesses governing  curriculum  delivery,  spe- 
cial education  and  professional  growth. 

Principals,  Vice-principals,  and  area 
team  members  validate  the  framework  as 
grounded  in  our  practice.  Administrators 
see  possibilities  for  this  process  as  a 
school-based  organizer  for  change.  At 


this  point,  our  overall  aim  is  to  continue 
to  work  towards  optimizing  service  — or 
to  do  better  with  less.  Generally,  our  team 
has  progressed  to  the  point  where  we  are 
less  reactive  and  more  proactive,  as  we 
make  decisions  earlier  each  year  to  set 
the  direction  for  our  management  plans. 

In  1995,  “the  landscape  changed”  once 
again,  as  three  out  of  four  facilitators 


In  1995,  “the  landscape 
changed”  once  again, 
as  three  out  of  four 
facilitators  completed 
their  secondment  and 
the  team  faced  additional 
restructuring. 


completed  their  secondment  and  the  team 
faced  additional  restructuring.  In  antici- 
pation of  this  change,  our  school  admin- 
istrators and  area  team  suggested  strate- 
gies for  maximizing  quality  service  and 
for  helping  schools  to  become  more  self- 
sufficient.  The  overall  aim  for  the  area 
team  was  to  train  key  teachers  in  exercis- 
ing leadership  as  staff  developers,  and 
thus  to  ensure  the  transfer  of  curriculum 
reform  in  their  schools  to  other  teachers 
and  student  learning  outcomes  in  the 
classrooms. 

In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
Ontario  Royal  Commission  on  Learning, 
we  need  to  come  to  terms  with  change 
itself  as  the  paradigm.  When  charting  our 
course  of  action,  it  is  crucial  to  maintain 
a bearing  on  our  destination  — that  of 
student  learning;  and  to  stay  on  course 
by  anticipating  and  by  tracking  the 
effects  change  will  have  on  all  travellers 
along  the  way. 
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★ Attention  Ontario  Grade  12  and  OAC  students  in  Ontario  ★ 


Had  any  Great  Moments  in  Learning? 
If  so,  enter 


Prizes  Over  $1200  in  cash,  divided  between  two  First  Place  winners  ($300  for 
an  individual,  $500  for  a team  of  two)  and  at  least  two  Runners  Up. 

Topic  We’re  looking  for  personal  narratives  of  how  high  school  seniors  have 
come  to  know  the  world  and  themselves  better. 


Like  a camera  capturing  an  image  on  film,  probably  every  once  in  a while 
something  in  your  brain  clicks  as  peak  learning.  In  or  out  of  school,  such  episodes 
are  grist  for  this  Contest. 


Format  We  seek  photo  essays  on  regular  8.5  inch  by  11  inch  pages.  Please  type 
double-spaced  on  single  sides.  With  a beginning,  middle,  and  end,  the  text  should 
be  from  750  to  1000  words,  in  either  English  or  French. 


The  text  should  be  integrated  with  three  to  seven  original  black-and-white  photos; 
these  photos  can  be  any  size  or  shape  but  they  should  be  mounted  to  fit  your  8.5 
by  11  inch  pages.  Rather  than  collages,  we  invite  essays  illustrated  with 
photographs  that  you  have  taken.  Please  do  not  use  drawings  or  cartoons. 
(Original  photos  can  be  scanned  into  your  computer  text.) 


Deadline  Please  send  your  photo  essay  by  April  30,  1996  — along  with  your 
name,  home  and  school  addresses,  grade,  and  birthdate  on  an  attached  page  — 
to  Young  Ontario  Photo  Essayists,  Orbit,  252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1 V6.  Keep  your  negatives  and  a copy  of  your  photo  essay  for  your  records; 
unfortunately,  we  lack  resources  to  return  entries.  Entrants  will  be  notified  of 
winners’  names,  images,  and  themes  by  mid-June. 
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Partnerships 


Enlightened  Self-Interest  for  Business 
and  Education 


IAN  BARRETT 


Chair,  Ontario  Community  Education  Network, 
Community  Development  Co-ordinator, 
Etobicoke  Board  of  Education 

Educational  policy  makers  and  corpo- 
rate leaders  have  both  come  to  the 
realization  that  times  have  changed 
for  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  Western 
world.  No  longer  are  learners  able  to  quit 
school  and  find  a job  that  will  eventually 
allow  them  to  work  their  way  up  the  lad- 
der. 

The  statistics  are  most  alarming.  For 
the  three-year  period  1990  to  1993,  there 
was  a net  loss  of  189,000  Jobs  in  Canada 
from  the  peak  before  the  recession. 
Though  significant  in  itself,  this  statistic 
is  even  more  frightening  when  it  is  bro- 
ken down.  There  were  308,000  more 
jobs  (up  17%)  for  those  with  a university 
degree,  170,000  more  jobs  (up  5%)  for 
those  who  completed  other  forms  of 
postsecondary  education  or  specific 
training,  and  a staggering  651,000  fewer 
jobs  (down  19%)  for  those  who  dropped 
out  before  finishing  high  school. 

Students  must  be  encouraged  to 
remain  in  school.  For  this  to  happen  stu- 
dents must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
experience  first-hand  how  their  future 
employers  operate.  They  must  see  for 
themselves  the  skills  that  are  necessary 
to  obtain  the  kind  of  employment  they 
desire.  Telling  young  people  can  never 
substitute  for  actual  experience.  To  this 
end,  businesses  and  the  schools  must 
work  more  closely  together. 

Partnership  History 

For  most  of  Canada’s  history,  partner- 
ships between  education  and  business 
were  the  natural  order.  Until  the  1960s, 


the  vast  majority  of  school  board  trustees 
were  business  or  professional  people.  To 
a significant  degree,  the  way  school 
boards  operated  was  based  on  business 
principles.  One  of  the  key  goals  of  the 
educational  system  for  the  first  half  of 
the  20th  century  was  the  preparation  of 
young  people  for  the  world  of  work. 


For  most  of  Canada’s 
history,  partnerships 
between  education 
and  business  were 
the  natural  order. 


Companies  often  worked  closely  with 
schools  and  school  boards  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  students  and  the  preparation 
of  viable  curricula. 

In  the  mid  1960s  there  was  a signifi- 
cant change  in  the  direction  of  education- 
al policy.  Teacher  organizations  and 
parent  and  community  groups  became  far 
more  vocal  and  involved  in  expressing 
their  viewpoints.  The  courts  gave  special 
consideration  to  past  injustices,  and 
lawyers  became  increasingly  involved  in 
the  indirect  formation  of  policy. 

As  a result  of  the  shift  in  direction  of 
educational  policy,  business  people  tend- 
ed to  remove  themselves  from  the  educa- 
tional milieu.  Fewer  companies  worked 
directly  with  the  schools,  and  fewer  busi- 
ness people  sought  election  to  school 
boards.  As  they  removed  themselves 
from  direct  involvement  with  schools, 
their  interest  shifted  to  universities,  thus 
reducing  the  all  important  community 
contact  that  had  existed  for  so  many 
decades.  Many  teachers  encouraged  the 


separation  of  business  from  the  schools 
since  it  provided  more  perceived  intel- 
lectual freedom  to  work  with  abstract 
ideas.  Business  people  tended  to  become 
critical  of  the  educational  system  since 
they  no  longer  possessed  the  contacts 
with  teachers  and  students. 

Until  the  mid  1980s,  business’s  criti- 
cism of  the  school  system  was  relatively 
unspoken  since  there  was  still  a large 
supply  of  relatively  competent  entry-level 
people.  There  was  no  shortage  of  specific 
skills,  and  there  were  plenty  of  unskilled 
jobs  available.  This  started  to  change, 
though,  as  the  technological  revolution 
took  hold.  Teachers  came  under  fire  for 
turning  out  graduates  that  were  unable  to 
function  adequately  in  the  advanced  job 
market  that  the  revolution  initiated.  Busi- 
ness people  went  on  the  offensive  in  their 
critique  of  education.  The  two  sides 
seemed  to  draw  even  further  apart. 

It  was  during  the  height  of  this 
estrangement  that  many  educators  and 
business  leaders  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  re-establish  some  of  the  contact  that 
had  been  lost.  They  realized  that  only 
through  co-operative  endeavours  would 
it  be  possible  for  the  schools  to  turn  out 
graduates  who  would  be  able  to  function 
adequately  in  the  new  realities  of  the 
business  world.  The  process  became 
enlightened  self-interest  for  both  busi- 
ness and  education. 

What  Is  a Partnership? 

Few  words  in  the  English  language  have 
been  so  misused  in  the  past  decade  as 
“partnership.”  Companies  trying  to  mar- 
ket their  products  to  children  have  called 
the  arrangements  “partnerships.”  Schools 
going  cap  in  hand  to  business  for  sponsor- 
ship (or  Adopt-a-School)  call  it  partner- 
ship. Both  try  to  justify  the  associations 
with  ethereal  statements  about  some 
future  alleged  benefits  to  companies  and 
learners.  In  effect,  these  arrangements  are 
nothing  more  than  business  transactions 
or  charitable  hand-outs. 

By  definition,  a partnership  is  a mutu- 
ally supportive  arrangement,  in  this  case 
between  a school  or  school  board  and  a 
large  or  small  business,  postsecondary 
institution,  government  department,  or 
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community  agency.  It  is  a collaboration 
that  encourages  learning  and  growth  in 
both  employees  and  students  and  enrich- 
es the  educational  environment  by  tap- 
ping the  human  resources  available  in 
the  community. 

Most  partnerships  work  only  when 
both  partners  benefit  by  the  association. 
There  are  still  many  community  organi- 
zations and  companies  that  are  purely 
altruistic  in  their  desire  to  assist  young 
learners;  however,  these  organizations 
are  constantly  being  approached  by  vari- 
ous schools  and  boards.  Their  resources 
are  limited  and  their  overall  effect  is 
marginal.  There  are,  too,  dangers  that  the 
business  partner  will  start  to  dictate  cer- 


tain conditions.  After  all,  “those  who  pay 
the  piper,  call  the  tune.”  For  schools  to 
remain  independent,  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  true  partnerships  where  both 
parties  can  realize  tangible  benefits. 
Even  the  “return”  to  the  business  partner 
usually  brings  an  educational  benefit  as 
students  practise  the  skills  that  they  learn 
in  the  classroom. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

While  each  partnership  is  unique,  and 
projects  between  partners  vary  consider- 
ably, all  work  towards  accomplishing  the 
goals  of; 

• giving  business  and  community  repre- 


sentatives an  understanding  of  educa- 
tion — how  it  works,  its  strengths  and 
its  challenges  — and  creating  a spirit 
of  involvement 

• strengthening  and  enriching  education 
programs  through  the  talent,  idea 
power,  and  unique  human  resources 
that  can  be  provided  by  the  personnel 
of  participating  organizations 

• bringing  business,  civic,  higher  educa- 
tional, and  other  community  resources 
directly  and  personally  into  the  schools 
to  work  with  learners,  teachers,  and 
administrators  on  jointly  planned  pro- 
jects; these  projects  provide  a genuine 
experience  to  learning  in  the  class- 
room 


Partnerships 
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Benefits  to  SiWerthorn 
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technical  issues  related  to 
visual  arts 


Community/Business  Partner;  Richview  Residence  for  Seniors 
Partner’s  Activity;  Long-term  Care  Residence  for  Senior  Citizens 
School  Partner;  Central  Etobicoke  High  School 

This  is  a partnership  that  uses  the  talents  of  both  organizations.  The 
students  practice  the  skills  that  they  learn  in  school  in  assisting  the 
residents.  The  seniors  use  skills  and  talents  developed  throughout  a 
lifetime  to  enhance  the  learners’  experience.  Plays  and  school  band 
performances,  for  example  the  Shakespeare’s  Birthday  Celebration, 
are  put  on  for  the  residents.  Translations  of  correspondence  from 
other  languages  to  English  is  offered  as  a service.  Learners  work  in 
the  kitchen  on  food  preparation  and  flowers  from  the  school’s 
horticulture  program  are  sold  to  the  resident  seniors  at  a significant 
discount.  Co-op  students  work  for  the  maintenance  department.  The 
residents  are  given  access  to  the  gyms  and  library  at  convenient 
times  during  the  day.  Experienced  seniors  assist  learners  in  the 
horticulture  program.  A resident  plays  piano  in  the  lobby  of  the 
school  on  special  occasions,  while  other  residents  are  able  to  help 
poor  readers  with  literacy  skills.  Shared  Remembrance  Day  and 
Christmas  celebrations  ensure  students  gain  understanding  of  past 
honour  and  traditions. 

Benefits  to  Richview 

• residents  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  skills  and 
experience 

• residents  gain  a sense  of 
purpose  in  their  retired  years 

• seniors  can  work  with  and 
appreciate  the  youth  of  our 
city 

• seniors  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  new  skills 

• in-house  plays  and  musical 
presentations  provide  live 
entertainment 

• residents  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  an  influence  on  the 
next  generation 

• assistance  in  various  areas 
saves  scarce  financial 
resources 


Benefits  to  Central  Etobicoke 

• knowledge  from  working  with 
individuals  who  have 
interesting  life  experiences 

• opportunity  to  practice  skills 
learned  in  school 

• greater  understanding  and 
respect  gained  for  elder 
citizens 

• tutoring  assistance  helps 
young  people  improve 
reading  and  writing  skills 

• guest  lecturers  add  course 
enrichment 

• increase  in  student  self- 
esteem by  meeting  success 
in  scholastic  involvement 

• opportunities  for  co-op,  job 
shadowing,  and  office  work  at 
the  Residence 

• student  involvement  in 
Service  Learning 
(volunteerism) 
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• supplementing  the  classroom  curricu- 
lum with  relevant  learning  experi- 
ences in  business,  industry,  non-profit 
organizations  and  government 

• fostering  students’  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  education  and  its  direct 
bearing  on  their  future  careers 

• providing  learners  with  the  opportuni- 
ties to  develop  attitudes  and  skills  that 
can  enhance  their  success  in  the  future 

• sharing  the  school’s  human  resources 
and  facilities  with  the  business  com- 
munity 


In  the  City  of  Etobicoke,  the  partnership 
model  has  demonstrated  that  partnerships 
can  be  formed  with  a multitude  of  compa- 


nies without  interference  in  the  classroom. 
With  more  than  400  partnerships  already 
formed,  we  have  not  had  a single  protest 
involving  the  undue  influence  of  the  busi- 
ness agenda  on  our  young. 

The  partnerships  in  our  Board  take 
many  forms,  and  activities  include  such 
things  as  summer  placements,  field  trips, 
job  shadowing,  career  days,  panel  dis- 
cussions, conferences,  special  projects, 
community  service,  and  involvement  in 
specific  subject  areas. 

Partnership  Benefits 

There  are  many  benefits  that  accrue  to 
learners,  schools,  and  businesses. 


Learners  are  provided  with  positive 
role  models  and  expertise  not  traditionally 
available  in  the  classroom.  They  are  often 
able  to  develop  new  relationships  with 
adults  who  serve  as  tutors,  instructors,  or 
mentors  and  They  are  able  to  make 
informed  career  choices  and  develop  val- 
ues and  attitudes  (such  as  punctuality, 
cooperation,  team  work,  task  completion, 
commitment,  etc.)  that  will  serve  them  in 
good  stead  come  time  when  they  enter  the 
work  force.  Employment  opportunities 
abound  for  capable  students.  Students  are 
challenged  by  new  ideas  within  the  part- 
nership, and  there  is  often  a decreased 
drop-out  rate  when  learners  see  the  rele- 
vance of  their  curriculum  in  a context  out- 


Community/Business  Partner;  Canadian  Standards  Association 
Partner’s  Activity;  Non-profit  Product-Testing  Company 
School  Partner;  Martingrove  Collegiate  Institute 

The  school  provides  noon-hour  seminars  for  CSA  employees  on 
educational  topics,  which  will  soon  expand  to  include  representation 
from  the  elementary  panel  (namely  Broadacres  JS,  Islington  JMS, 
and  John  G.  Althouse  JMS).  Regular  challenge  matches  between 
the  school’s  “Reach  for  the  Top”  team  and  CSA  engineers  takes 
place  each  month.  CSA  recruited  the  school’s  senior  Manufacturing 
class  to  produce  288  parts  for  the  new  AMSAT  satellite  — parts  that 
needed  exact  tolerances  to  work  properly.  The  company  was  so 
pleased  with  the  professional  production  that  they  are  ordering  parts 
for  the  next  satellite.  (Martingrove  was  the  first  secondary  school  in 
Canada  to  be  linked  to  the  AMSAT  program  in  this  way.)  CSA 
engineers  helped  technology  students  prepare  for  the  Canada  Skills 
Olympic  competitions,  including  the  concrete  toboggan  race,  which 
Martingrove  easily  won.  Students  have  been  involved  with  CSA 
inspectors  in  fire  investigation,  and  CSA  employees  assist  with  the 
school  Ham  radio  club. 


Benefits  to  Canadian  Standards 

• noon-hour  employee 
seminars  on  educational 
issues 

• more  confident  employees 
due  to  interaction  with  young 
people 

• marketing  classes  assist 
company  staff  in  analysis  of 
corporate  promotion  material 

• employee  information 
services  on  consumer 
awareness 

• use  of  student  art  for  office 
display 

• production  of  cost-effective 
professional  satellite  parts  by 
students 

• won  an  award  (for  linking  a 
secondary  school  to  satellite 
technology) 

• music  students  for  company 
meetings  and  conferences 


Benefits  to  Martingrove 

• advice  from  CSA  engineers 
on  school  projects  (e.g., 
concrete  toboggan 
construction) 

• job  shadowing 

• plant  tours 

• co-op  placements 

• students  working  with 
employees  on  fire 
investigation 

• assistance  with  the  school’s 
Ham  radio  club 

• students  learn  how  to 
professionally  manufacture 
materials  to  exact  tolerances 

• improved  student  self-esteem 
by  being  part  of  an  advanced 
satellite  system 

• career  information 

• establishment  of 
employee/student  focus 
groups 

• graphic  design  assistance 


==S==P?-“‘“ 

Adventure”  prograrn,  which  w^^fi’rsf"^^  "Entrepreneurial 
School  and  subsequently  taken  GTa"^  '^^•^®Wield  Junior 

Partnership  The  EnfreZnl  by  The  Learning 

Junior  Kindergarten  through  GSde's^form 
Research”  a product,  “manufactum  ’-wl  . '^O'^'Panies  that 
■sell”  the  product.  The  students  handle^ a^lZ^’  and 

corporation,  inciuding  all  the  relevant  fInJn  running  a 

Hall  personnel,  alon^ith  personnel  fmm  th^  d E''®ntice- 

Apple  Computers,  assist  the  and 

fundamentals  of  enfrepreZurial  smSl  r. 
a decidedly  literacy/numeracy  fZZ  Zth  I f P^.^^'^hip  has  taken 
these  areas,  though  there  is  " 


Benefits  to  Prentice-Hall 

• develop  a more  in-depth 

understanding  of  the 
elementary  school  market 

• able  to  gauge  market 
response  to  proposed 
text/trade  books 
seen  as  an  educational 
publisher  providing  an  active 
educational  role 
employee  opportunity  to  fulfil 
mandate  of  supporting 
educational  process 
opportunity  for  company  to 
become  involved  in  a new 
educational  direction 
develop  positive  community 
and  educational  image 
opportunity  to  help  form 
future  entrepreneurial 
directions  in  education 


Benefits  to  Valleyfield 

• career  awareness  through 
job  shadowing  and 
interviewing 

• linkage  of  education  and  real 
work  experiences 
guidance  for  entrepreneurial 
ventures 

enhanced  understanding  of 
design,  editorial  skills,  writing 
and  book  production 

• learner  relationships 
developed  with  positive  adult 
professional  role  models 

• developing  of 

business/communicafion 

skills 

literacy  and  numeracy 
enhancement 
comfort  level  established 
between  teachers  and 
business  community 
positive  community  support 
and  encouragement 
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side  of  the  school.  Enrichment  opportuni- 
ties can  be  provided  for  learners  that 
relate  directly  to  both  the  curriculum  and 
individual  needs  and  interests. 

Schools,  in  general,  benefit  by  partner- 
ships through  increased  networking  with 
the  community,  a heightened  awareness 
of  the  realities  and  expectations  of  the 
larger  community,  and  a goodwill  invest- 
ment in  people  (assistance  of  volunteers 
for  tutoring,  mentoring,  and  coaching). 
The  business  partner  can  be  a source  of 
specific  expertise  that  can  be  employed  in 
a classroom  to  enhance  curricula,  as  well 
as  resource  support  in  a variety  of  forms 
including  technology,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  the  sharing  of  ideas.  Schools 
are  able  to  obtain  greater  recognition  for 
their  contributions  to  the  community  with 
the  assistance  of  their  partner.  There  are 
opportunities  to  demonstrate  the  many 
positive  aspects  of  schools  and  their 
important  role  in  the  education  of  the 
learner. 

The  community  partner  benefits 
through  an  enhanced  public  image,  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  education  sys- 
tem, and  increased  skill  levels  of  future 
employees.  The  partner’s  employees 
obtain  more  opportunities  to  enhance 
their  communication  and  leadership 
skills  by  participating  in  school  and 
classroom  activities.  They  often  gain  a 
sense  of  community  and  personal  satis- 
faction. Employees  may  have  access  to 
school  resources  (such  as  gymnasiums, 
auditoriums,  classrooms,  etc.)  in  off-use 
times,  and  school  staff  can  provide 
employees  with  seminars  and  workshops 
on  a variety  of  issues,  including  parent- 
ing and  drug  awareness.  Many  times  the 
business  partner  is  able  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity due  to  the  enhancement  of 
employee  self-confidence  and  the  shar- 
ing of  resources. 

Opposition 

As  advantageous  to  learners  as  partner- 
ships have  become,  there  is  still  opposi- 
tion to  the  concept.  Most  of  the  antipathy 
comes  from  labour  unions  who  are  fear- 
ful of  business  having  undue  influence 
on  young  learners.  Under  the  sponsor- 
ship or  Adopt-a-School  model,  their  con- 
cerns may  have  some  validity.  Under  a 
mutual  benefit,  true  partnership  arrange- 
ment, business  cannot  hold  their  “dona- 
tion” over  the  head  of  the  school;  their 
return  has  already  been  negotiated. 

Some  opposition  to  partnerships  has 


come  from  individual  teachers  who  are 
concerned  about  having  to  adjust  either 
their  curriculum  or  methods  in  order  to 
meet  the  changing  realities  of  the  1990s. 
As  long  as  funding  is  sufficient,  they  see 
no  reason  to  alter  something  they  have 
been  doing  for  many  years,  even  if  times 
are  different.  This  apprehension  is  often 
exploited  by  others  with  political  agen- 
das that  are  anti-business. 

Conclusion 

In  forming  partnerships,  there  are  six  key 
questions  that  we  ask: 

1.  Is  the  proposed  activity,  program,  or 
initiative  consistent  with  our  Vision, 
Values,  and  Goals? 

2.  Will  the  proposed  activity,  program. 


DIANE  E.  MEAGHAN 


Professor  of  Liberal  Studies,  Seneca  College 

Across  the  Western  world,  the  politi- 
cal right  is  attempting  to  place  old 
ideological  spirits  in  new  bottles.  A 
new  social  contract  is  being  negotiated  to 
move  from  the  post  World  War  II  Keyne- 
sian, mixed  economy  model  with  its  full 
employment,  social  equity,  and  free  col- 
lective bargaining  ideals  to  a private,  mar- 
ket- and  profit-oriented  regime  that 
encourages  the  expansion  of  non-standard 
work  and  a drastic  curtailment  of  the  role 
of  government  and  public  services. 

As  the  welfare  state  and  corporate 
regulations  are  being  dismantled.  West- 
ern societies  are  becoming  more  seg- 
mented. Globalization  and  the  third  wave 
revolution  of  technology  have  produced 
a two-tiered  economy  consisting  of  an 
educated  elite  enjoying  a multitude  of 
benefits,  and  a socially  and  economically 
marginalized  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 


or  initiative  improve  the  quality  of 
educational  experiences  for  our  learn- 
ers? 

3.  Does  the  proposed  activity,  program, 
or  initiative  demonstrate  leadership 
and  innovation? 

4.  Does  the  proposed  activity,  program, 
or  initiative  demonstrate  sound  man- 
agement and  fiscal  responsibility? 

5.  Are  benefits  accrued  by  both  part- 
ners? 

6.  Is  a system  of  evaluation  built  into  the 
proposed  activity,  program,  or  initia- 
tive? 

With  careful  introduction,  business-edu- 
cation partnerships  can  be  a valuable 

adjunct  to  school  programs. 


workforce.  Work  is  being  reconceptual- 
ized to  render  it  globalized,  standardized, 
and  rationalized  — as  people  who  speak 
the  language  of  the  marketplace  are 
appropriating  power  which  used  to  be 
exercised  by  national  governments  and 
citizens.  Labour-intensive  work,  once 
performed  in  skills-driven  economies, 
has  been  transferred  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  workers  are  poorly  paid  and 
organized. 

In  addressing  the  Academic  Council 
at  Seneca  College  in  June  1995,  Walter 
Pitman,  a former  Director  of  OISE,  sug- 
gested that  the  demands  being  placed  on 
education  by  multinational  corporations 
transcend  national  boundaries.  Restruc- 
turing teaching  and  teachers’  activities  is 
taking  place  with  an  emphasis  on  devel- 
oping common  standards  and  regulating 
professional  services.  At  all  levels  of 
education,  from  public  schools  to  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  productive  and 
social  relations  of  educational  work  are 
being  transformed. 


Fixing  Whal  Isn’t  Broken 

Maintaining  Perspective  on  Standards, 
Achievement,  and  Public  Education 
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In  straightforward  market  ideology, 
schools  are  being  viewed  as  training 
institutes,  to  produce  — in  the  corporate 
vernacular  — a flexible,  innovative 
product  of  excellence  with  value  added 
and  with  guarantees  of  retooling  should 
the  employer  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
product.  Increasingly,  students  and 
workers  are  being  encouraged  to  take  up 
the  competitive  spirit,  to  accept  redun- 
dancies, and  to  create  their  own  jobs. 
Those  who  fall  between  the  cracks  — or 
chasms  — of  the  system  are  to  look 
within  themselves  to  eradicate  their 
shortcomings.  As  knowledge  becomes  a 
commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold,  indi- 
viduals who  produce  and  transmit  it  will 
be  made  more  accountable  for  what  they 
do  and  they  will  be  more  accountable  to 
forces  outside  of  educational  institutions, 
to  generate  more  bang  for  the  education- 
al buck. 

Canadians  have  been  presented  with 
the  diagnosis  that  their  schools  are  failing 
to  live  up  to  world-class  standards  and  the 
remedy  is  to  make  education  more  like 
the  private  world  of  business.  A narrow 
and  simplistic  model  of  educational  trans- 
formation, a paradigm  shift,  is  presented 
which  stresses  entrepreneurial,  competi- 
tive, and  individualistic  corporate  goals 
and  values.  In  this  manner,  reforming 
education  conforms  with  values  being 
promulgated  in  the  culture  at  large,  specif- 
ically, those  which  encourage  competi- 
tion, individuality,  continuous  scrutiny, 
and  increased  productivity;  and  deperson- 
alization, a hierarchical  view,  and  the 
imposition  of  world  order. 

With  very  limited  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  should  be  taught  in  schools, 
and  whether  supreme  efficiency  is  desir- 
able as  an  end  unto  itself,  ministry  princi- 
ples and  processes  of  reform  have  set  the 
tone  for  the  development  of  provincial 
standards,  criteria  of  accountability,  and 
increased  productivity  within  the  educa- 
tional sector.  Gail  Rappolt  (1993),  a for- 
mer field  co-ordinator  of  the  Provincial 
Benchmarks  Project  for  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  Training,  has 
dubbed  the  1990s,  “the  decade  of  account- 
ability ...  [in  which]  systems  and  stan- 
dards themselves  should  be  subject  to 
continuous  review  and  improvement.” 
The  suggestion  is  to  move  from  an  inten- 
tions-based  curriculum  (exemplified  by 
the  Formative  Years  and  Ontario  Schools: 
Intermediate  and  Secondary  [OS:IS]), 
“where  the  curriculum  is  stated  in  terms 
of  objectives  and  the  teacher  is  the  person 


responsible  for  the  action,”  to  an  out- 
comes-based  curriculum. 

Such  a restructuring  of  education  is 
likely  to  produce  a back-to-basics  cur- 
riculum that  is  responsive  to  the  demands 
of  the  corporate  and  business  sectors.  We 
have  already  seen  the  beginnings  of 
increased  centralized  control  in  curricu- 
lum setting  and,  through  the  deployment 
of  quality  checks  using  province-wide 
standardized  testing,  more  emphasis  on 
technological  and  global  education,  the 
other  cornerstone  of  the  neo-conservative 
agenda. 


Such  a restructuring 
of  education  is  likely 
to  produce  a back- 
to-basics  curriculum 
that  is  responsive 
to  the  demands  of 
the  corporate  and 
business  sectors.^^ 


To  demonstrate  the  urgent  need  for 
radical  reforms,  self-anointed  educational 
critics  and  business  leaders  would  have 
the  public  believe  that  school  graduates 
are  uniformly  illiterate,  innumerate,  and 
unprepared  to  meet  either  the  vocational 
demands  of  the  current  labour  market  or 
the  academic  challenges  of  colleges  and 
universities.  Corporate  executives  repeat- 
edly call  for  an  increased  involvement  in 
the  “business  of  education”  to  reform 
schools.  Buttressing  their  arguments  are  a 
multitude  of  myths,  a number  of  which 
fly  in  the  face  of  facts,  coupled  with  an 
almost  unrelenting  critique  of  education 
and  educators  through  the  media.  Alterna- 
tive voices  cannot  gain  access  to  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  and  television  programs 
to  speak  about  the  achievements  of  public 
education  over  the  past  century  or  to  pre- 
sent competing  analyses  in  an  alleged 
“free  marketplace”  of  ideas. 

The  extensive  and  rapid  proliferation 
of  deep  linkages  between  corporate  inter- 
ests, public  policy,  and  media  analysis 
— a new  unholy  trinity  — is  encourag- 
ing corporate,  rather  than  democratic 
interests,  to  shape  Canadian  educational 
policy.  Repeated  again  and  again,  in  the 


words  of  Ontario’s  new  Education  and 
Training  Minister,  Mr.  Snobelen,  is  the 
cry  “that  the  system  is  broken”  and 
requires  reform.  In  calling  for  reform, 
the  government  can  thus  take  on  the 
appearance  of  responding  to  what  people 
want.  Never  mind  that  a “crisis”  is  being 
manufactured,  because  we  should  not  let 
facts  get  in  the  way  of  a good  story. 

Literacy 

However,  if  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating,  the  performance  of  our 
educational  system  and  the  evidence  of 
exemplary  practice  ought  to  be  assessed 
by  the  numbers  of  well-rounded,  skilful, 
and  productive  students  who  emerge 
from  the  system.  One  important  mea- 
surement in  this  context  is  the  level  of 
literacy,  a conventional  measure  of 
which  has  been  the  level  of  educational 
attainment. 

In  the  past  15  years,  Canada  has  made 
substantial  progress  in  this  area.  The  per- 
centage of  the  population  15  years  and 
older  with  a Grade  9 education  — the 
minimum  indicator  of  literacy  — has 
risen  from  68.9  percent  in  1971  to  85.8 
percent  in  1991  for  females  and  from 
66.8  percent  in  1971  to  86.4  percent  in 
1991  for  males.  Michael  Kibby  (1993) 
has  debunked  conventional  wisdom 
asserting  that  there  has  been  a decline  in 
the  reading  abilities  of  students  in 
Grades  1 to  8 in  the  past  150  years;  he 
has  shown  that  all  the  available  evidence 
points  in  the  direction  of  secondary  stu- 
dents today  reading  better  than  in  the 
1950s  and  earlier.  Kibby  concludes  that 
“unqualified  statements  proclaiming 
today’s  high-schoolers  less  literate  than 
those  of  the  past  are  totally  erroneous.” 

While  many  corporate  leaders  are  fond 
of  suggesting  that  the  root  cause  of  unem- 
ployment is  a lack  of  basic  literacy  skills, 
the  1990  Statistics  Canada  Sun’ey  of  Lit- 
eracy Skills  Used  in  Daily  Activities 
revealed  that  as  many  as  39  percent  of 
those  without  any  schooling  possess 
some  literacy  skills,  including  9 percent 
who  have  a wide  range  of  reading  skills. 
One  of  the  most  significant  findings  of 
this  survey  is  that  illiteracy  is  not  a prob- 
lem confined  to  young  people  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school,  but  one  which  also 
includes  a large  share  of  the  older 
employed  workforce.  The  data  demon- 
strate that  literacy  declines  over  time,  a 
phenomenon  attributed  to  the  insufficient 
use  of  individual  skills  over  time. 
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Reforming  the  school  system  in  a time  of 
accelerating  technical  change  and  eco- 
nomic restructuring  will  not  address  the 
problems  of  adult  illiteracy. 

The  thesis  that  responsibility  for 
youth  illiteracy  may  be  laid  at  the 
doorsteps  of  our  schools  disregards  the 
impact  of  recent  demographic  trends. 
Over  47,000  young  women  and  men  reg- 
istered in  the  fall  of  1992  as  first-year 
students  at  Ontario’s  sixteen  universities, 
including  38,326  who  graduated  from 
Ontario  high  schools  that  same  year.  Of 
these  students,  16.4  percent  reported  a 


That  survey  made 
headlines  by  placing 
Canada  behind 
Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  with  an 
illiteracy  rate  of 
17  percent.^^ 


mother  tongue  other  than  English,  with 
nearly  1 out  of  4 registrants  at  Toronto’s 
three  universities  comprising  this  group. 
Similarly,  69  percent  of  full-time  stu- 
dents at  Seneca  College  in  Toronto  are 
landed  immigrants  or  first-generation 
Canadians  who  have  been  in  Canada  less 
than  ten  years.  Across  Canada,  the  1991 
Census  discloses  that  7.7  percent  of  the 
population  report  speaking  a language 
other  than  English  or  Erench  in  the 
home;  this  proportion  was  almost  1 1 per- 
cent in  Ontario  and  is  in  excess  of  20 
percent  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  A study 
undertaken  by  the  Canadian  Teachers’ 
Federation  established  that  most  young 
people  who  were  classified  as  functional- 
ly illiterate  in  a controversial  1987 
Southam  News  Survey  came  from  fami- 
lies with  limited  educational  background 
and  suffered  from  a high  incidence  of 
hearing  and  sight  problems  and  long- 
term illnesses.  That  survey  made  head- 
lines by  placing  Canada  behind  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  with  an  illit- 
eracy rate  of  17  percent.  Upon  closer 
examination,  the  criteria  of  literacy  cho- 
sen were  seriously  flawed,  with  most  of 
the  items  used  being  of  dubious  signifi- 
cance and  chosen  by  a group  of  mostly 
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middle  class  professionals.  These  results 
indicate  that  the  educational  progress  of 
the  economically  disadvantaged,  excep- 
tional learners,  and  English-as-a-second- 
language  students  should  be  followed 
closely  rather  than  attempting  to  solve 
problems  through  more  generalized  edu- 
cational reforms  that  would  not  well 
serve  the  special  needs  of  those  students 
who  are  clearly  most  at  risk. 

Dropouts 

Another  oft-cited  “proof’  of  the  failing  of 
our  education  system  is  the  allegation  that 
Canadian  high  schools  experience  an 
excessive  drop-out  rate.  This  claim  has 
been  major  ammunition  for  critics  who 
have  used  it  as  a strategic  indicator  of  how 
poorly  the  system  serves  children  and  how 
unsatisfactorily  it  prepares  youth  for  the 
Job  market. 

Such  criticism  is  deficient  on  three 
distinct  grounds:  lack  of  evidence,  misin- 
terpretation of  the  data,  and  an  overly 
narrow  view  of  educational  attainment. 

For  many  years,  the  figure  most  fre- 
quently cited  for  the  high  school  drop- 
out rate  in  Canada  has  been  30  percent. 
However,  while  the  concept  of  dropout  is 
straightforward,  its  measurement  is 
fraught  with  difficulties  because  not  all 
children  who  enter  Grade  1 in,  say,  1980 
will  graduate  12  years  later  in  1992: 
some  will  drop  out  for  a time  and  subse- 
quently return  to  school,  others  may  pro- 
long their  stay  in  school,  repeating 
subjects  or  taking  more  than  the  required 
load  to  graduate.  Similarly,  of  the  1992 
graduates  in  Ontario,  many  belonged  to 
earlier  cohorts  or  began  schooling  in 
other  Jurisdictions  or  countries.  Some  33 
percent  in  1988/89  and  31  percent  for 
1989/90  in  a 1990  Statistics  Canada 
report  were  regular  daytime  students, 
overlooking  a substantial  number  who 
were  in  equivalent,  alternative,  or 
advanced  educational  programs.  More 
realistic  estimates  contained  in  a Statis- 
tics Canada  (1993)  survey  of  young 
adults  aged  18  to  20  found  that  63  per- 
cent were  graduates,  21  percent  were  still 
in  school,  and  only  16  percent  were 
leavers.  Since  many  of  the  continuers 
and  some  of  the  leavers  who  return  will 
eventually  graduate.  Statistics  Canada 
concluded  that  a reasonable  estimate  of 
the  proportion  of  youngsters  who  do  not 
graduate  is  18  percent,  significantly 
below  the  30  percent  figure  which  is  still 
cited  by  the  media. 


Even  quoting  correct  statistics  does 
little  to  reveal  the  root  causes  for  young- 
sters leaving  school.  Leavers  are  more 
likely  to  be  married  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, to  come  from  families  who  do  not 
consider  education  important  and  from 
lower  socio-economic  backgrounds.  Fur- 
ther, 69  percent  of  leavers  (compared  to 
33  percent  of  graduates)  come  from  a 
“high  risk”  background  group.  The  over- 
all picture  which  thus  emerges  is  one  of 
cumulative  disadvantage  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  type  of  school  reform  advo- 
cated as  a component  of  the  conservative 
agenda  will  make  any  inroads  into  this 
problem;  indeed,  the  opposite  outcome  is 
likely  (Meaghan  & Casas,  1995). 

In  an  OECD  study  of  educational 
attainment,  Canada  ranked  fourth  (with 
28  percent)  in  1989  among  20  nations  in 
Western  Europe,  North  America,  Japan, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  in  terms  of 
the  proportion  of  the  adult  population 
who  had  completed  secondary  school; 
only  the  U.S.,  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
outperformed  Canada,  while  Japan’s  non- 
completion rate  stood  at  30  percent.  Our 
achievement  at  the  postsecondary  level 
was  even  more  impressive,  with  Canada 
ranking  second  (behind  the  U.S.)  with  15 
percent  of  the  adult  population  holding  a 


In  an  OECD  study  of 
educational  attainment, 
Canada  ranked  fourth  in 
1989  among  20  nations  ... 
our  achievement  at  the 
postsecondary  level  was 
even  more  impressive,  with 
Canada  ranking  second. 


university  degree,  ahead  of  third-ranked 
Japan  (13  percent),  and  sixth-ranked  Ger- 
many (10  percent).  Significantly,  the  fact 
that  while  13  percent  of  Canadian  female 
adults  (and  17  percent  of  adult  males)  had 
a university  degree,  the  corresponding 
proportion  was  7 percent  for  German 
women  (13  percent  for  men),  and  5 per- 
cent for  Japanese  women  (21  percent  for 
men),  the  two  nations  often  held  up  by 
business  people  as  countries  to  be  emu- 


lated in  redesigning  the  Canadian  educa- 
tional system. 

Educational  Expenditures 

As  the  call  to  reduce  the  public  debt 
becomes  louder,  education  — along  with 
health  care  — is  targeted  as  a main  area 
for  curtailing  government  spending  and 
for  privatization.  The  case  for  such  cuts 
is  presented  under  the  guise  of  eliminat- 
ing allegedly  excessive  and  wasteful 
spending  on  services  that  could  be  deliv- 
ered more  efficiently.  Indeed,  hardly  any 
discussion  of  what  ails  Canadian  educa- 
tion takes  place  in  which  the  assertion 
that  we  spend  more  than  any  other  nation 
is  not  heard. 

In  a study  undertaken  by  F.H.  Nelson 
(1992),  Canada  ranked  second,  behind 
Denmark,  in  the  percentage  of  its  Gross 
Domestic  Product  (GDP)  devoted  to 
public  spending  on  education  among  15- 
member  countries  of  the  Organization  of 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. However,  in  terms  of  the  percent- 
age of  GDP  devoted  to  public  spending 
on  elementary  through  to  secondary  edu- 
cation, Canada  ranks  fifth:  it  is  at  the 
postsecondary  level  that  Canada  allocates 
a high  proportion  of  public  spending  and 
this  because  4.95  students  per  1,000  pop- 
ulation are  enrolled  in  higher  education, 
the  second  (to  the  U.S.)  highest  participa- 
tion rate  in  the  world  and  almost  double 
the  15-country  average  of  2.69. 

Moreover,  comparisons  of  the  propor- 
tions of  GDP  spent  on  education  do  not 
adequately  reflect  the  true  value  of  edu- 
cation spending  ejfort  because  they  over- 
look demographic  characteristics  such  as 
the  proportion  of  the  school-age  group  in 
the  population.  For  example,  if  Germany 
had  as  many  school  age  children  relative 
to  the  population  as  Canada,  it  would 
spend  4.4  percent  of  its  GDP  to  educate 
them.  Under  this  criterion,  Canada  would 
rank  eighth  among  the  fifteen  OECD 
countries,  with  spending  on  elementary 
and  secondary  education  below  the  aver- 
age for  these  countries.  Nor  have  the 
costs  of  educational  services  risen  dis- 
proportionately to  other  costs  and  prices; 
indeed,  the  cost  of  these  services  has 
tended  to  lag  behind  the  cost  of  living. 
Over  the  fifteen  years  beginning  in  1976, 
the  average  price  level  rose  over  5 per- 
cent more  than  education  costs. 

Despite  the  rhetoric  presented  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  education,  over  the 
past  decade  financial  support  for  educa- 
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tion  by  both  federal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments has  substantially  decreased  and 
the  costs  of  education  have  increasingly 
been  downloaded  onto  the  local  commu- 
nity. The  voices  of  business  leaders  so 
critical  of  educational  practices  are  silent 
when  governments  increase  the  pressure 
on  educational  institutions  by  mandating 
programs  such  as  destreaming,  special 
educational  integration,  and  standardized 
testing,  while  decreasing  funding.  Much 
of  the  ongoing  campaign  in  support  of 
cost-cutting  and  privatizing  routinely 
blames  teachers’  escalating  salaries  for 
driving  up  the  costs  of  education.  Howev- 
er, Statistics  Canada  data  reveal  that  edu- 
cation costs  in  Canada  rose  by  160  percent 
between  1976  and  1991,  less  than  the  166 
percent  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  Although  salaries  and  benefits 
account  for  most  of  the  costs  of  education, 
the  rise  in  teachers’  salaries  (154  percent) 
has  lagged  behind  increases  in  both  living 
and  education  costs  during  the  same  peri- 
od. Perhaps  most  surprising  is  the  fact  that 
over  the  past  15  years,  teachers’  salaries 
rose  more  slowly  (148  percent)  than  non- 
teaching salaries  (202  percent),  or  non- 
salary items  (192  percent)  although 
teachers  are  often  accused  of  having  made 
excessive  income  gains. 

Conclusion 

While  our  schools  are  faced  with  a multi- 
tude of  challenges  that  endanger  the  quali- 
ty of  the  services  they  deliver,  some  of 
these  problems  are  exogenous  to  the  sys- 
tem, including  a long-lived  worldwide 
economic  recession  and  a furious  pace  of 
technological  and  socio-cultural  changes. 
The  difficulty  is  that  while  the  new  breed 
of  education  reformers  correctly  identify 
some  of  the  deficiencies  in  our  school  sys- 
tem, the  back-to-basics  panacea  they  advo- 
cate is,  in  fact,  a throwback  to  an  elitist 
past  when  a few  were  groomed  for  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  while  the  majority 
was  equipped  with  skills  that  may  become 
obsolete  within  a short  span. 

The  call  for  increased  accountability 
can  be  applauded,  but  resorting  to  the  sim- 
plistic measuring  rod  of  standardized  tests 
and  other  poorly  thought-out  performance 
indicators  should  be  strongly  condemned. 
Nor  should  we  burden  our  teachers  with 
the  blame  for  problems  within  our  educa- 
tional system  when  the  social  environment 
in  which  many  of  our  children  live  is  a 
major  contributing  factor. 

Exemplary  practices  in  Canadian 


schools  are  demonstrated  by  the  stellar 
outcomes  of  the  educational  system,  there- 
by achieving  at  the  macro-level  efficiency 
and  accountability,  the  very  criteria  which 
the  corporate  sector  deems  so  important. 
Beyond  satisfying  the  narrowly  quantita- 
tive objectives  set  by  those  who  adhere  to 
a cult  of  measurement,  Canadian  schools 
make  the  grade  qualitatively  by  encourag- 
ing children  to  work  co-operatively  in  a 
heterogeneous  environment,  to  study  for 
the  excitement  of  learning  rather  than 
merely  for  the  application  of  knowledge, 
and  to  instill  creativity  in  place  of  stan- 
dardized answers  to  standardized  ques- 
tions. While  those  who  favour  right-wing 
ideas  are  attempting  to  change  the  educa- 
tional agenda  without  public  debate,  Cana- 
dian’s long  ago  decided  that  the  purpose  of 
education  was  to  provide  children  with  the 
skills,  values,  and  knowledge  to  create  the 
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In  Ontario,  during  the  last  30  years, 
three  significant  events  have  affected 
the  delivery  of  special  education  ser- 
vices: 

1 . The  consolidation  of  school  boards  — 
hundreds  of  small  township  school 
boards  were  consolidated  into  larger 
urban  and  county  boards  of  education. 

2.  Bill  82  — the  legislation  that  ensures 
provision  of  special  education  ser- 
vices to  at-risk  students. 


future,  not  to  accept  an  inevitable  vision 
laid  out  in  corporate  offices  (Meaghcin  & 
Casas,  1994). 
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3.  The  integration  trend  — an  education- 
al philosophy  of  including  students 
with  special  needs  in  the  regular  class 
as  much  as  possible. 

This  article  explores  the  impact  of  these 
three  events  by  focussing  on  how  one 
board’s  special  education  service  deliv- 
ery has  evolved  in  these  30  years  of 
change. 

Simcoe  County’s  Programs 
Prior  to  Legislation 

The  Simcoe  County  Board  of  Education 
is  situated  in  the  heart  of  Ontario  cottage 
country.  The  county  is  as  large  as  Prince 
Edward  Island,  spanning  4,800  square 
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miles.  The  major  centres  are  Barrie,  Oril- 
lia, Midland/Penetang,  Bradford,  Allis- 
ton,  and  Collingwood. 

The  Board  has  over  50,000  elemen- 
tary students  in  81  elementary  schools, 
15  secondary  schools,  and  4 adult  learn- 
ing centres.  The  population  is  drawn 
from  a combination  of  rural  and  urban 
settings.  The  Board  was  formed  in  1969, 
amalgamating  37  previous  boards  of 
education  of  various  sizes  with  varying 
degrees  of  support  service.  With  the 
amalgamation,  the  new  board  had  one 
special  education  supervisor,  several 
speech  teachers,  and  a dozen  special  edu- 
cation class  teachers  or  remedial  teach- 
ers, mostly  in  the  urban  centres.  Service 
delivery  was  initially  very  uneven,  with 
no  service  in  some  rural  areas. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  a committee  of 
trustees,  administrators,  and  a special 
education  consultant  was  given  the  task 
of  developing  a plan  for  special  educa- 
tion delivery.  The  following  notable 
innovations  were  mandated  over  the  next 
five  years: 

1.  Expand  the  number  of  special  educa- 
tion consultants  from  three  to  six. 

2.  Assign  three  educational  diagnosti- 
cians immediately,  eventually  to 
increase  to  six. 

3.  Establish  a system  of  in-school  exper- 
tise, by  assigning  at  least  one  (more 
for  larger  schools)  special  education 
resource  teacher(s)  to  each  school. 

4.  Establish  comprehensive  special  edu- 
cation classes  for  rural  areas  where 
small  numbers  precluded  categorical 
classes. 

5.  Establish  special  needs  committees  in 
each  school,  consisting  of  an  adminis- 
trator, a special  education  resource 
teacher,  and  an  experienced  regular 
class  teacher. 

The  special  education  staff  were  enthusi- 
astic about  this  new  service  delivery 
approach  and  wanted  more  in-service  to 
help  them  increase  their  effectiveness. 
However,  if  funds  were  diverted  to  in- 
service,  this  would  slow  the  desired 
expansion  of  service  to  students  with 
special  needs.  A core  group  organized  a 
local  chapter  of  the  Council  for  Excep- 
tional Children  (CEC).  Membership  in 
CEC  not  only  provided  several  journals, 
but  also  made  membership  funds  avail- 
able for  in-service  programs  for  larger 
chapters.  CEC  was  embraced  whole- 


heartedly in  the  county,  and  after  four 
months,  the  Simcoe  County  Chapter 
became  the  second  largest  in  Canada, 
with  over  200  members.  In  the  next  few 
years,  the  chapter  hosted  several  in-ser- 
vice conferences  for  county  teachers 
where  over  500  teachers  attended  a wide 
variety  of  workshops. 

Mandatory  Legislation/Bill  82 

Prior  to  1985,  special  education  legisla- 
tion was  permissive;  that  is,  boards  could 
provide  special  education  programs  and 
services  if  they  wished  but  were  not 
required  to  do  so.  With  the  passing  of  The 
Education  Amendment  Act  (Bill  82)  in 
1980,  all  boards  were  required  to  provide 
special  education  programs  and  services 
to  their  resident  students  or  to  purchase 
these  services  from  another  board.  Full 
implementation  of  the  legislation  was 
mandatory  by  September  1985. 

In  Simcoe  County,  Bill  82  was  viewed 
as  a validation  of  its  earlier  plans  to  pro- 
vide equalized  service  throughout  the 


In  Simcoe  County, 
Bill  82  was  viewed  as 
an  opportunity  to  provide 
equalized  service 
throughout  the  county. 


county.  With  resource  teachers  in  each 
school  and  special  classes  available  in 
each  area,  the  next  expansion  was  in  pro- 
viding service  for  exceptionalities  of 
lower  incidence  rates:  hearing  impair- 
ment, vision  impairment,  autism,  devel- 
opmental delay,  and  behavioural  aspects 
which  affect  learning. 

The  legislation  also  established  a pro- 
cedure for  advocacy  groups  to  advise 
individual  boards  on  matters  affecting 
special  needs  students.  This  new  meeting 
of  the  minds  began  cautiously,  with 
some  feelings  of  distrust  on  each  side.  In 
Simcoe  County,  this  distrust  has  gradual- 
ly been  replaced  by  a spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion, as  both  parents  and  professionals 
perceived  in  the  other  the  desire  to  pro- 
vide the  best  opportunities  for  exception- 
al children. 

Gifted  education  seemed  to  profit  most 


from  mandatory  legislation.  While  many 
other  exceptionalities  had  service  provi- 
sion prior  to  Bill  82,  gifted  students  were 
often  expected  to  learn  without  any  spe- 
cialized programs.  In  Simcoe  County,  ser- 
vice for  gifted  students  began  at  the  school 
level  as  a resource  program.  Enrichment 
resource  teachers  were  added  on  an  itiner- 
ant basis,  and  this  led  to  some  congregat- 
ing of  students.  Eventually,  special  classes 
were  added  to  provide  unique  challenges 
and  greater  depth  and  breadth  of  study. 
However,  integration  is  still  part  of  the 
gifted  students’  day,  in  order  to  maintain 
interaction  with  the  mainstream  popula- 
tion. 

Integration  of  Exceptional 
Students  into  Regular  Class 

Integration  or  mainstreaming  has  been 
based  on  several  distinct  premises: 

1.  Education  should  reflect  society. 
Exceptional  students  live  side  by  side 
with  non-exceptional  students,  facing 
daily  experiences  in  learning  outside 
the  classroom.  This  should  be  extend- 
ed into  the  classroom. 

2.  Students  learn  at  different  rates. 
Allowances  should  be  made  for  differ- 
ent rates  of  advancement,  and  adjust- 
ments in  program  should  be  provided 
to  allow  and  encourage  individual 
progress. 

3.  Segregated  classes  have  not  “cured” 
exceptionalities  and  are,  therefore,  not 
worth  the  added  expense.  (The  impli- 
cation of  this  philosophy  is  unclear. 
Will  integration  provide  a “cure,”  or 
will  exceptional  students  now  simply 
be  funded  at  a lower  level?) 

4.  Some  lower  functioning  students  will 
have  better  peer  models  in  the  regular 
class  and  be  motivated  to  perform  at  a 
higher  level  in  order  to  be  like  their 
peers. 

To  support  the  integration  of  students 
into  regular  and  special  classes,  educa- 
tional assistants  were  added  to  staff, 
beginning  with  three  in  1979  with  a full- 
time equivalent  of  261  in  September 
1995.  In  addition,  in  September  1995, 
three  intervenors  were  provided  for  deaf 
blind  students,  two  interpreters  for  deaf 
students,  and  one  braillist  for  blind  stu- 
dents. 

Significant  in-ser\'ice  is  provided  to  the 
educational  assistants  covering  topics  such 
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as  sign  language,  behaviour  techniques, 
strategies  for  working  with  students  with 
multiple  exceptionalities,  lifting  and  posi- 
tioning, learning  styles,  inclusive  program- 
ming, growing  with  language,  non-violent 
crisis  intervention,  team  work,  stress  man- 
agement, AIDS/HIV  and  Hepatitis  B, 
speech  deficiency,  and  health  issues. 
County  special  education  resource  staff 
are  valuable  contributors  to  the  in-service 
as  are  our  community  partners  such  as 
Simcoe  County  Home  Care,  Epilepsy 
Simcoe  County,  and  the  SEAC. 

To  assist  staff  at  the  school  level,  the 
Special  Education  Program  Plan  devel- 
oped was  titled  only  “Program  Plan”  so 
that  it  might  be  used  for  any  student 
requiring  special  programming.  Sample 
Program  Plan  formats  were  developed  to 
assist  staff  in  developing  the  plan.  County 
staff  are  also  available  to  give  input.  To 
assist  staff  in  learning  how  to  use  their 
County  Special  Education  Resource  per- 
sonnel, a number  of  documents  have  been 
developed  in  the  last  several  years.  To 
assist  with  programming,  several  resource 
guides  have  also  been  developed,  as  well 
as  kits  for  secondary  schools. 

Because  our  staff  are  committed  to  the 
philosophy  of  providing  for  the  needs  of 
students  in  the  least  intrusive  way  possi- 
ble, we  have  never  insisted  on  labelling. 
In  the  1970s,  with  Regulation  191,  an 
Admission  Board  determination  was  only 
required  if  a student  required  admission 
to  a special  class.  With  the  subsequent 
Program  Placement  Review  Committee 
structure  required  in  Regulation  704,  this 
was  also  the  case.  In  1982,  with  the 
advent  of  Identification,  Placement  and 
Review  Committees  (Regulation  554), 
the  requirement  was  only  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  a student  as  exceptional  with  no 
other  designation  required.  In  Simcoe 
County,  categories  and  definitions  have 
only  been  used  in  the  development  of 
needs  statements. 

We  have  taken  this  stance  because 
labelling,  which  is  based  on  a medical 
model  rather  than  an  educational  model, 
has  not  usually  been  seen  as  helpful  in 
planning  a student’s  instructional  pro- 
gram. The  label  not  only  does  not  tell  you 
what  or  how  to  teach  the  student  but  it 
can  also  be  harmful  because  it  can  set  up 
a self-fulfilling  prophecy  — stereotyping, 
stigmatization,  misconceptions,  or  pro- 
vide an  excuse  for  the  students,  parents, 
and  teachers  absolving  them  of  responsi- 
bility. Thus,  the  focus  in  Simcoe  County 
is  on  the  needs  of  the  students  and  how  to 


meet  them  rather  than  labelling  students 
automatically. 

Working  closely  with  community 
agencies  has  been  an  important  and  valu- 
able approach.  Considerable  sharing  of 
resources  and  expertise  with  the  local 
Home  Care  has  been  a priority  as  well  as 
continuing  liaisons  with  such  agencies  as 
Huronia  Hearing  Impaired,  CNIB,  Com- 
munity Living  Associations,  hospitals 
and  other  boards  of  Education. 

A joint  project  with  the  Hugh  MacMil- 
lian  Rehabilitation  Centre  is  underway  at 
Andrew  Hunter  Public  School  in  Barrie  to 
develop  a training  model  for  the  province 
in  Augmentative  and  Alternative  Com- 
munication. Jointly,  funding  was  sought 
from  a service  club  for  equipment  and 
both  teacher  and  educational  assistant 
release  time  for  in-service  on  Augmenta- 
tive and  Alternative  Communication. 

A guide  for  Reducing  Violent 
Behaviours  in  Students  with  Special 


Labelling  has  not 
usually  been  seen  as 
helpful  in  planning  a 
student’s  instructional 
program. 


Needs  was  developed  cooperatively  by  a 
committee  of  The  Simcoe  County  Board 
of  Education  Personnel  and  several  exter- 
nal agency  staff.  This  guide  for  school 
teams  was  written  to  help  in  the  planning 
of  management  programs.  The  steps  in  the 
guide  are  designed  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
violent  behaviour  in  a heterogeneous 
group  of  students  with  a wide  range  of 
learning  strengths,  abilities,  and  needs. 

To  assist  with  the  integration  of  stu- 
dents with  special  needs,  the  Special 
Education  Resource  staff  conduct  fell  in- 
service  sessions  for  staff  who  have  a stu- 
dent with  exceptionalities  in  their  care 
for  that  school  year/term/semester.  Four 
support  group  sessions  are  provided 
yearly  for  staff  with  an  integrated  student 
with  autism  spectrum  disorder  or  devel- 
opmental delay. 

Two  of  our  staff  have  been  trained  in 
Non-Violent  Crisis  Intervention  (NVCI), 
an  approach  which  staff  use  to  intervene 
before,  during,  and  after  incidents  of  vio- 
lent behaviour  occur.  Regular  in-service 


is  provided  to  both  teaching,  paraprofes- 
sional  and  other  staff  in  Non-Violent 
Crisis  Intervention. 

In  the  course  of  our  1991  annual  review, 
a feasibility  study  was  conducted  and  a 
plan  was  developed  to  move  special  classes 
(except  for  Developmental  and  Gifted)  to 
the  home  school.  The  goal  was  to  make 
every  school  self-sufficient  with  special 
education  resource  teacher(s)  and  special 
class(es)  on  site.  The  home  school  imple- 
mentation plan  began  with  1 1 schools  in 
September  1992.  In  September  1994,  every 
elementary  school  in  Simcoe  County  had 
one  or  more  special  classes  to  support  stu- 
dents from  their  school.  In-service  has  con- 
tinued for  staff  providing  this  support  in  the 
home  school. 

Conclusion 

The  atmosphere  in  Simcoe  County  is  one 
of  accepting  students  where  they  are, 
using  board  and  community  resources  in  a 
collaborative  manner  to  assist  with  student 
needs  and  working  cooperatively  with 
parents  to  provide  appropriate  programs 
and  to  access  the  required  resources.  As  a 
tribute  to  our  approach,  when  the  recent 
Exemplary  Practice  Awards  were 
announced,  Simcoe  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation received  nine  of  them  — seven 
Exemplary  Practice  Awards  and  two  Hon- 
ourable Mentions. 

We  have  learned  in  this  century  that 
students  are  motivated  to  excellence  more 
from  recognition  of  accomplishment  and 
reinforcement  of  their  efforts  than  from 
penalizing  and  punishing,  or  focussing  on 
lack  of  accomplishment  or  ability.  While 
this  approach  has  led  to  a greater  success 
for  our  exceptional  students,  we  extend  it 
to  staff  as  well.  We  nominate  individual 
teachers  and  staff  for  the  various  awards 
available  each  year  through  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children  and  over  the  last 
20  years  have  seen  quite  a number  of 
staff  recognized  for  their  excellence,  dili- 
gence, and  effort. 

The  politicians  are  blunt  in  their  fore- 
casts that  funding  in  education,  as  well  as 
every  other  jurisdiction  of  the  public  sec- 
tor, will  of  necessity  be  reduced  in  the 
next  few  years.  Exceptional  children,  due 
to  their  unique  needs,  require  a higher  per 
student  funding  than  non-exceptional  stu- 
dents. With  a cash  crunch  looming,  how 
will  exceptional  students  fare?  Will  spe- 
cial needs  programs  be  abandoned 
because  they  are  too  expensive?  Will  sup- 
port services  for  exceptional  students  dis- 
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appear,  or  be  drastically  reduced  to  meet 
budget  limitations?  Will  Special  Educa- 
tion disappear?  Will  educational  philoso- 
phy be  altered  by  budget  restrictions?  Or, 
will  the  short-term  gains  of  reduced  edu- 
cational funding  be  lauded  as  sound  fiscal 
planning  while  ignoring  the  potential  long 
term  costs  of  more  jails,  more  police  and 
security,  more  counselling  services,  more 
worker  retraining,  and  more  unemploy- 
ment and  welfare  funding? 

In  Simcoe  County,  special  educators 
are  prepared  to  defend  every  program 
and  fight  for  every  exceptional  child 
with  unique  needs.  We  are  preparing  our 
staff  by  broadening  their  skills  through 
in-service  and  expanding  their  experi- 
ence and  expertise  by  gradually  expand- 
ing their  roles.  In  one  way,  it  will  be  a 
shift  to  the  “generalist”  role  of  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  with  a more  flexible  staff 
with  broader  responsibilities.  As  in  the 
1970s  consolidation  era,  increased  in- 
service  will  be  a vital  stepping  stone  to 
success.  But  the  real  key  to  surviving  the 
cash  crunch  will  be  the  continued  recog- 
nition and  reinforcement  of  staff  effort 
and  contributions.  Our  personnel  will 
expand  the  additional  energy  and  time 
involvement  when  they  know  they  are 
appreciated. 
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The  supervisory  officer’s  prime  duty, 
according  to  the  Education  Act,  is  to 
bring  about  improvement  in  the 
work  done  in  classrooms  by  assisting 
teachers  in  their  practice. 

In  preparation  for  writing  this  article, 
I spoke  to  a number  of  supervisory  offi- 
cers and  asked  for  additional  input 
through  OPSOANET  (the  newly  created 
electronic  link  among  members  of  the 
Ontario  Public  Supervisory  Officials’ 
Association).  I did  not  want  to  presume 
to  highlight  the  exemplary  practices  of 
supervisory  officers  based  on  my  own 
experience  in  one  school  system,  or  even 
on  my  work  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  OPSOA  which  has  focussed  more  on 
difficulties  related  to  government  policy 
than  on  the  good  things  we  do  for  stu- 
dents as  superintendents  and  directors  of 
education;  hence  my  need  for  a mini- 
research project. 

Silence  was  the  first  reaction  to  my 
request  for  examples  of  supervisory  offi- 
cer practice  that  I could  highlight  in  an 
Orbit  article.  The  second  reaction  was  an 
explanation  of  the  silence.  Only  after  this 
unpromising  beginning  did  S.O.’s  begin 
to  speak  of  their  own  and  their  col- 
leagues’ good  practice. 

Recognizing  the  reason  for  that  silence 
is  key  to  understanding  the  role  that 
supervisory  officers  play  in  Ontario’s 
education  system.  We  are  initially  silent, 
not  as  some  might  suggest  because  there 
is  little  good  to  be  said  of  us.  We  are 
silent  because  the  essence  of  our  work  is 
to  help  others  do  their  jobs  well  and  to  be 
successful.  We  tend  not  to  think  about 
our  individual  achievements  as  supervi- 
sory officers;  we  think  instead  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  our  school  systems  and  of  our 
schools.  We  think  a lot  as  well  about  how 


we  can  address  the  shortcomings  of  our 
school  systems  and  of  our  schools. 

When  I was  a teacher  of  secondary 
school  English,  a lifetime  ago,  the  suc- 
cesses in  which  I took  most  pride  were 
those  of  my  own  students  in  my  own 
classes.  When  students  learned  as  a 
result  of  my  teaching,  and  when  they  and 
their  parents  expressed  appreciation  for 
my  work  as  a teacher,  I knew  that  I had 
made  the  right  career  choice.  Despite  the 
frustrations,  and  they  are  many,  good 
teachers  are  reaffirmed  and  revitalized 
constantly  in  a very  concrete  and  direct 
way. 

By  contrast,  the  rewards  for  supervi- 
sory officers,  especially  in  this  manage- 


By  contrast,  the 
rewards  for  supervisory 
officers,  especially  in 
this  management-bashing 
age,  are  less  direct  and 
not  as  frequent.^5 


ment-bashing  age,  are  less  direct  and  not 
as  frequent.  That’s  what  keeps  us  silent 
— at  least  initially.  What  keeps  us  feel- 
ing right  and  good  about  our  work  is  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  making  a differ- 
ence for  many  more  students  than  we 
were  able  to  help  in  our  individual  class- 
rooms. We  make  that  difference  as  we 
carry  out  our  roles  as  superintendents 
and  directors  of  education.  Those  roles 
were  described  in  a 1995  OPSOA 
SPEAKS  opinion  piece: 

“The  functions  of  supervisory  officers 
are  two-fold  in  so  far  as  they  are  related 
to  the  government’s  legislation,  regula- 
tion and  policy  on  the  one  hand  and  local 
boards’  policies  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures on  the  other.” 
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In  broad  form,  the  following  tasks 
provide  the  context  or  parameters  for  a 
more  specific  role  description: 

• interpretation  and  implementation  of 
legislation,  regulation,  policy  and 
administrative  practice  — developing 
awareness  and  understanding  among 
all  stakeholders 

• supervision  of  performance  and 
enhancement  of  instruction  for  stu- 
dent equity  — monitoring  uniformity, 
consistency  and  coherence  of  curricu- 
lum implementation  and  planning  for 
staff  growth 

• curriculum  planning  and  review  — 
providing  access  and  opportunity  for 
all  students  through  a vision  of  life- 
long self-directed  learning 

• supervision  of  the  selection  of  learn- 
ing materials  and  computer  and  infor- 
mation technology 

• assessment  and  reporting  consistent 
with  defined  learning  outcomes 

• information  processing  and  communi- 
cation among  government  and  system 
priorities,  societal  expectations  (e.g., 
Anti-Racism  and  Ethnocultural  Equi- 
ty, Safe  Schools  and  Anti-violence, 
Human  Sexuality,  Employment  Equi- 
ty); 

• financial  and  plant  management,  main- 
tenance of  building  and  fire  codes, 
occupational  health  and  safety; 

• leadership  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  an  effective  organiza- 
tion — building  consensus,  exem- 
plary practice,  and  strategic  plans 

This  broad  list  of  generic  jobs  performed 
by  supervisory  officers  captures  the  wide 
“sweep”  of  our  role  as  system  “chate- 
laines.” It  does  not,  however,  give  the 
reader  a clear  image  of  what  people  actu- 
ally do  as  they  carry  out  these  myriad 
tasks. 

The  everyday  work  of  typical  SO’s  is 
well  described  in  OSPOA’s  submission 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Learning 
(see  Werkhoven,  1993).  Our  association 
realized  that  the  commissioners,  like 
many  others,  needed  to  have  more  infor- 
mation about  our  work  if  they  were  to 
make  an  accurate  judgment  about  its 
value.  Reading  the  section  of  the  submis- 
sion entitled  “ A Day  In  The  Life”  pro- 
vides a vivid  portrayal  of  exemplary 
practice,  especially  in  the  areas  of  pro- 
gram and  staff  supervision  and  support 
and  advocacy  for  students  and  parents. 

The  following  excerpts,  taken  from 
three  different  “lives,”  serve  to  exempli- 


fy good  supervisory  officer  practice: 

Example  1 — taken  from  “A  Day  in  the 
Life  of  a Supervisory  Officer  Responsible 
for  Two  Secondary  and  Nine  Elementary 
Schools  in  a Small  Rural  Board  with  a 
Depressed  Economy" 

...  My  next  meeting  was  scheduled  to 
begin  at  9:30  with  the  principal  and  vice- 
principal of  a mid-sized  secondary 
school.  The  purposes  of  this  meeting 
were:  to  discuss  their  personal  objectives 
and  projected  outcomes  for  the  1993/94 
school  year;  to  talk  about  a concern 
expressed  to  a local  trustee  from  some 
parents  about  the  inappropriate  com- 
ments of  a teacher  in  a Senior  English 
class;  to  update  an  alleged  sexual 
assault  investigation  by  police  involving 
two  students;  to  discuss  the  retirement  of 
a department  head  and  his  replacement; 
to  examine  the  new  Communications 
Laboratory  in  the  Technical  Studies 
Department;  to  meet  with  the  new 
resource  teachers  for  four  physically  and 
mentally  challenged  students. 

The  discussion  regarding  the  objec- 
tives lasted  about  one  hour.  I needed 
some  clarification  and  some  expansion  of 
the  objectives  as  well  as  some  clarifica- 
tion of  the  intended  outcomes. 

Regarding  the  inappropriate  com- 
ments by  a teacher  of  Senior  English,  the 
principal  responded  the  he  had  not  heard 
about  this  matter,  and  that  this  same  con- 
cern had  been  reported  in  the  previous 
year. 

I advised  him:  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  teacher;  to  recommend  to  the 
teacher  to  seek  professional  assistance 
either  through  the  Board’s  Employee 
Assistance  Plan  or  through  her  federation 
and  to  write  a letter  of  concern  to  the 
teacher,  advising  her  not  to  discuss  with 
students  inappropriate  topics  of  sex,  to 
be  placed  in  her  personnel  file. 

The  principal  advised  me  that  the 
alleged  sexual  assault  had  been  reas- 
signed to  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  for 
investigation  and  that  the  parent  of  one 
student  was  making  pointed  accusations 
about  the  principal  for  his  lack  of  co-oper- 
ation. We  reviewed  the  principal’s  man- 
ner of  co-operation  and  I advised  the 
principal  to  set  up  a meeting  within  the 
next  two  days  to  discuss  with  the  parents 
how  the  school  is  co-operating. 

Regarding  the  retirement  of  the 


department  head,  we  discussed  the 
desired  qualities  of  a replacement  and  we 
developed  a job  posting  to  be  distributed 
to  all  schools  for  prospective  applicants. 
As  well,  we  set  a date  for  the  applications 
to  be  received  and  for  the  interviews  to 
be  held. 


Example  2 — from  ‘‘A  Day  In  The  Life  of 
a Supervisory  Officer  Responsible  for 
Three  Secondary  and  Nine  Elementary 
Schools  in  a Large  Board  with  a Cultur- 
ally and  Economically  Diverse  Popula- 
tion ” 

a U III  | 

...  I then  made  a presentation  at  a Salva-  | 
tion  Army  T emple  to  a group  of  young  ! 

Christian  mothers  on  the  topic  of  Family 
Life  and  Sex  Education  as  covered  in  the 
curriculum  of  our  Board.  They  wanted 
assurances  that  they  would  be  included 
in  receiving  information  and  would  have 
the  option  of  withdrawing  their  children  if 
they  disagreed  with  the  material  in  the 
curriculum.  The  discussion  was  lively  and 
the  views  of  the  women  covered  the  full 
spectrum  from  full  information  at  even 
earlier  stages,  to  leaving  the  whole  topic 
to  parents.  Ministry  and  Board  direction 
was  explained,  and  actual  curriculum 
demonstrated. 

That  meeting  was  followed  by  a dis- 
cussion with  a secondary  vice-principal 
about  a Muslim  Society  for  students  in 
that  school.  The  group’s  objectives  were 
reviewed  for  me  and  I was  able  to  say 
that  their  initial  plans  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  the  Education  Act  and  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  religion  and  religious 
groups. 

I then  made  a call  to  a father  of  anoth- 
er secondary  school  student  to  arrange  a 
meeting  to  discuss  disciplinary  action 
taken  by  the  school  in  response  to  his 
son’s  behaviour  and  to  clarify  the  Board’s 
Safe  Schools  Policy.  The  father  was  con- 
cerned but  co-operative.  As  a result  of 
the  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  arrange 
several  meetings  with  the  community  to 
address  concerns  about  the  difficulties 
facing  their  youth  and  how  the  schools 
and  community  could  work  together. 


Example  3 — from  "Case  Study:  The 
Role  Of  The  Supervisory  Officer  In  Pro- 
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gram  Improvement.”  (In  this  section,  a 
superintendent  of  program  describes 
how  the  Provincial  Review  of  Grade  12 
Writing  was  used  as  the  basis  for  a 
major  improvement  initiative  at  the 
board  level.) 

Before  releasing  the  Provincial  results  to 
schools,  the  Superintendent  of  Program 
and  two  central  support  staff  analyzed 
the  Board  results,  determined  the  pat- 
terns of  achievement  and  difficulty  across 
schools,  and  flagged  issues  that  would 
need  to  be  addressed  across  the  system. 
The  analysis  was  summarized  in  a 
“Report  Card  for  the  System”  and  dis- 
tributed, two  weeks  after  completion,  to 
superintendents,  secondary  school  princi- 
pals and  English  department  heads  along 
with  the  Board  report,  and,  for  each 
school,  its  individual  report.  School  per- 
sonnel were  asked  to  consider  their  own 
reports  in  the  context  of  the  Board  Report 
and  the  Report  Card  for  the  system. 

Meantime,  during  the  two  weeks 
between  the  analysis  at  the  system  level 
and  the  distribution  of  reports  to  schools, 
another  major  initiative  occurred.  A Local 
Interpretation  Panel  (made  up  of  ten  edu- 
cators and  ten  community  members)  was 
established  to  set  standards  of  achieve- 
ment in  Grade  12  Writing  for  the  system 
and  to  evaluate  the  system’s  results 
based  on  those  standards.  The  Panel 
then  prepared  a report  for  presentation  in 
public  session  to  the  Board  which 
described  the  standards,  commented  on 
the  results,  and  made  commendations 
and  recommendations  arising  from  its 
consideration  of  the  Board  Report.  When 
the  principals,  department  heads,  and 
teachers  looked  at  their  results,  therefore, 
they  also  knew  what  a representative 
cross-section  of  the  community  expected 
of  them  and  what  that  cross-section 
thought  of  the  system’s  results. 


A Better  Future  for  Schools 

These  excerpts  capture  in  micro-version 
both  the  diversity  and  complexity  of  the 
supervisory  officer’s  role  and  the  nature  of 
the  skills  required  to  fulfil  that  role.  Good 
S.O.’s  must  know  the  Education  Act  and 
its  Regulations  and  other  legislation  which 
affects  schools  (for  example,  The  Child 
and  Family  Services  Act,  The  Occupation- 


al Health  and  Safety  Act)  well  enough  to 
give  sound  advice  to  trustees,  principals, 
parents,  students,  and  community  mem- 
bers. They  must  have  exceptionally  strong 
interpersonal,  problem-solving,  and  com- 
munication skills.  They  must  have  a clear 
vision  of  what  a better  future  for  schools 
looks  like  and  a passionate  desire  to 
achieve  that  vision. 

I would  like  to  conclude  with  an 
excerpt  taken  from  a letter  which  one  of 
our  elementary  vice-principals  in  Hastings 
sent  to  her  superintendents  last  spring 
(with  a copy,  at  my  later  request,  to  the 
Minister  of  Education): 

With  the  Ministry’s  recent  announcement 
regarding  the  amalgamation  of  school 
boards  and  [in  light  of]  the  business  world’s 
fascination  with  cost-cutting  through  delay- 
ering, it  could  become  trendy  to  devalue  the 
role  of  the  superintendent.  This  concerns  me 
for  a number  of  reasons....  As  you  know, 


schools  are  very  busy  places.  School  admin- 
istrators need  constant  support  to  avoid 
being  bogged  down  by  the  huge  volume  of 
important  and  trivial  matters  that  consume 
our  day.  Our  superintendents  provide  that 
assistance  through  their  expertise;  their 
advice  helps  us  avoid  unnecessary  prob- 
lems. Even  more  important  is  their  constant 
focus  on  the  larger  picture.  Their  very  real 
encouragement  and  their  support  for  innova- 
tive, creative  ideas  enables  us  to  move  for- 
ward to  improving  learning  in  our  schools. 

As  the  Education  Act  reminds  us,  that 
“improving”  is  what  our  job  is  all  about! 
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The  Practice  ef  Equity 


Responding  to  Diversity  in  an  Ontario  School 


DEBORAH  LALONDE 


Principal,  Port  McNicoll  Public  School 

“The  picture  of  a student  is  no  longer  limit- 
ed to  the  black  and  white  shades  of  a pho- 
tograph. Rather  it  is  a complex,  changeable 
combination  of  colours  and  shapes,  like  a 
holographic  image  with  some  subdued 
background  elements  as  well  as  dramatic 
splashes  of  brilliance.” 

-Bradley  Cousins  and  Lorna  Earl 

Howard  Gardner  challenges  the 
widely-held  view  that  intelligence  is 
fixed  at  birth  and  proposes  not  only 
that  intelligence  can  be  taught  but  also  that 
each  of  us  has  seven  intelligences  — ver- 


bal/linguistic, musical/rhythmic,  logical/ 
mathematical,  visual/Spatial,  bodily/  kines- 
thetic, interpersonal,  and  intrapersonal. 
These  areas  of  intelligence  vary  in  each 
individual  and  can  be  seen  to  strengthen 
other  areas  — if  one  is  given  opportunities 
to  use  them  and  further  develop  them.  In 
his  words,  then,”It’s  not  how  smart  you  are, 
it’s  how  are  you  smart!”  At  Port  McNicoll, 
this  research  has  been  our  stepping-stone  to 
ensuring  that  each  child  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  in  the  area  of  intelligence  in 
"'hich  he  or  she  feels  most  comfortable. 

We  have  all  observed  that  people  learn 
and  do  things  in  different  ways.  Some  of 
us  prefer,  for  example,  to  read  the  instruc- 
tions to  complete  the  assembly  of  a new 
appliance,  whereas  others  tear  open  the 
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box  and  begin  to  assemble  the  parts 
spread  out  in  front  of  them.  Others  prefer 
to  look  at  the  diagram  to  see  how  the 
parts  fit  together,  whereas  others,  still,  ask 
for  help  and  work  as  a team.  These  learn- 
ing styles  reflect  areas  of  intelligence 
which  are  within  us  all,  but  to  varying 
degrees  at  different  times  in  our  develop- 
ment. 

We  need  to  honour  different  areas  of 
intelligence  — and  strength  — and  en- 
courage children  to  recognize  them  in 
themselves.  Not  all  children  need  to  read 
to  understand.  It  is  important  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  work  in  groups  (interpersonal 
intelligence)  and  set  goals  for  themselves 
(intrapersonal  intelligence),  to  listen  to 
music  and  use  it  as  a vehicle  to  demon- 
strate learning.  Students  need  to  move 
around,  to  express  and  act  out  feelings 
(kinesthetic  intelligence),  and  to  experi- 
ment with  problems  and  patterns  (logi- 
cal/mathematical intelligence).  Talking 
and  reading  to  and  with  students  then  sets 
the  stage  for  a balanced  learning  environ- 
ment (verbal/linguistic  intelligence). 

Changing  Our  Classroom  Practice 

We  began  to  change  our  school’s  learn- 
ing environment  by  asking  our  staff  to 
revisit  their  our  own  personal  philosophy 
of  teaching.  We  asked  teachers  to  decide 
what  they  believed  about  tbe  art  of  teach- 
ing, about  motivation  in  teaching  and 
learning,  and  what  they  found  themselves 
enjoying  as  learners.  We  discovered  that 
we  shared  a number  of  principles  about 
our  own  and  about  classroom  learning: 
first  that  learning  is  enhanced  when  there 
is  a breadth  of  resources,  experiences, 
and  opportunities  for  choice  and  explo- 
ration and  second  when  the  environment 
encourages  risk-taking,  collaboration,  and 
making  connections  to  the  “real  world.” 

We  discovered  that  we  motivate  our 
students  when  we  engage  them  in  pur- 
poseful reflection  and  analysis  and  help 
them  make  comparisons  between  what 
they  already  know  and  what  they  need  to 
know  to  answer  their  own  individual 
questions. 

Teachers  spent  time  in  observation  of 
students  to  understand  where  they  have 
been  in  order  to  take  them  to  another 
“place.”  Creating  a classroom  that 
encouraged  this  demanded  that  teachers 
re-evaluate  the  potential  for  students  to 
feel  confident  to  make  decisions,  have  a 
say  in  the  routines  of  the  class,  and  take 
on  leadership  within  the  school.  Were 


students  allowed  to  disagree,  ask  ques- 
tions, negotiate,  set  personal  goals, 
self-evaluate  and  know  the  criteria  from 
which  they  were  being  evaluated?  Was 
an  integrated,  individualized  program 
available  to  extend  or  modify  the  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the 
student? 

Spelling  was  the  first  area  that  staff 
were  asked  to  analyze.  Children  must  be 
able  to  see  patterns  in  the  language  of 
words.  Staff  were  trained  in  individualiz- 
ing lessons,  centres,  or  subjects  and  then 
given  resources  that  allowed  children  to 
progress  individually  with  “SPELL 
PACKS.”  This  approach  carried  over 
into  other  areas  as  teachers  began  to  see 
the  potential  to  individualize  in  other 
areas. 

Staff  strengths  were  recognized  as  a 
natural  way  to  support  each  other  in  team 
planning  and  teaching.  “Partners  in 
Action”  took  on  new  meaning  as  the 
Resource  Librarian  became  a true  partner 
in  the  assessment  and  teaching  of  stu- 
dents. Computers  were  now  used  as  a 
tool  to  support  the  writing  process  and  as 


We  need  to  honour 
different  areas  of 
intelligence  — and 
strength  — and  encourage 
children  to  recognize 
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a way  to  encourage  students  to  express 
themselves  in  an  area  or  unit  of  study, 
research,  or  problem-  solving. 

Changing  our  Physical  Site 

Creative  ways  of  looking  at  the  physical 
site  of  the  school  allowed  more  effective 
use  of  time,  space,  and  resources.  A Pub- 
lishing Room  was  developed  to  support 
the  school  objective  for  the  Writing/Read- 
ing Learning  Outcomes  of  the  Common 
Curriculum.  A We  Enjoy  Books  (WEB) 
Reading  Room  was  set  up  for  parent  vol- 
unteers and  Primary/Early  Intervention 
support.  Collections  of  books  were  pur- 
chased in  “text  sets”  as  were  Big  Books 
and  multiple  copies  of  publications  in 


which  staff  and  parents  had  expressed 
interest. 

We  also  developed  a “Flow  Room”  to 
encourage  what  Csikszentmihalyi  (1990) 
believes  encourages  intrinsic  motivation. 

His  studies  found  five  conditions  neces- 
sary for  high  levels  of  motivation:  (1) 
clear  goals,  (2)  challenges  that  are  appro- 
priately matched  with  skill  level,  (3) 
immediate  feedback,  (4)  concentration 
without  the  fear  of  being  interrupted,  and 
(5)  no  external  time  constraints.  “Elow”  is 
a term  used  to  describe  intense  involve- 
ment in  an  activity.  In  the  school’s  Elow  | 
Room,  students  work  for  concentrated  | 
periods  of  time  on  self-selected  activities  ! 
revolving  around  a theme  or  topic.  Class-  | 
es  are  also  scheduled  in  large  blocks  of  [ 
time  to  visit  this  room.  Our  staff  has  set  i 
up  problem-solving  games,  art,  and  com-  | 
puter  stations,  CD  Rom  work  stations,  and 
natural  science  displays  in  this  room.  We 
presently  have  a Centre  on  Japan  where  a 
teaching  intern  meets  daily  with  students 
in  small  groups  to  study  this  country’s 
culture  and  history.  During  this  time,  the 
teacher  observes  students  to  discover  the 
natural  interests  and  “intelligences”  that 
motivate  their  learning.  Tracking-sheets, 
checklists,  and  reflection  logs  are  kept  by 
the  teachers  and  students.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  next  theme  for  the  Elow  room  will  be 
a Children’s  Museum  designed  by  an 
Intermediate  class. 

Our  basement  floor,  once  unused  on  a 
regular  basis,  has  now  been  equipped  to 
provide  space  for  Science,  Technology, 

Art,  and  Drama.  All  resources,  kits,  and 
materials  are  arranged  so  that  children 
can  avoid  the  three  enemies  of  the  class- 
room: spills,  space  limitations,  and  sound 
control.  Children  can  be  messy,  move, 
and  mime  to  their  hearts’  content  (as 
well  as  the  custodian’s!). 

Accountability 

• “If  you  want  to  appear  accountable, 
test  your  students. 

• If  you  want  to  improve  schools,  teach 
teachers  to  assess  their  students 

• If  you  want  to  maximize  learning, 
teach  students  to  assess  themselves.” 
(Stiggins,  1993,  p.  6) 

We  are  looking  at  portfolio  assessment 
in  a new  light  this  year.  All  students  have 
been  given  a portfolio  for  collecting 
what  they  decide  are  worthwhile  exam- 
ples of  their  written,  audio,  video,  and  art 
work.  Self-assessment  is  the  only  way 
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students  can  take  charge  of  their  learning 
and  growth.  Each  week  students  are  to 
stop  and  think,  reflect  in  their  logs  and 
decide  what  should  be  assembled  in  their 
“boxes.”  Material  is  to  be  date-stamped 
and  self-  or  peer-evaluated. 

Student-led  conferences  will  be  the 
next  logical  step  in  the  process  of  authen- 
tic assessment. 

Intermediate  students  will  be  provided 
with  an  Employability  Skills  portfolio  that 
will  encourage  them  to  develop  and 


Parents  have  been 
informed  along  the 
way  as  we  developed 
our  plan  for  the  school. 
Their  support  has 
been  incredible.^^ 


assemble  the  critical  skills  required  of 
Canadian  workers  (academic,  manage- 
ment, and  teamwork  skills.)  In  order  to 
support  this  initiative,  staff  will  be  respon- 
sible for  a balanced  co-curricular  and  field 
trip  program  — Community  Service 
Events,  Conflict  Manager/Ambassador 
Program,  Student  Council,  Sports  Teams, 
as  well  as  programs  in  Music,  Academics, 
Drama,  and  Arts.  The  Dembrowsky  pro- 
gram for  Personal  Life  Skills  Manage- 
ment/Self Esteem  is  also  offered  to 
students  and  will  be  expanded  into  the 
classrooms  next  year. 

Staff  development  around  multiple 
intelligence  is  ongoing.  Each  month,  staff 
are  provided  with  articles,  videos,  newspa- 
per stories,  and  resources  to  support  them 
in  the  classroom.  Teachers  are  encouraged 
to  share  what  they  have  tried  in  the  class 
so  that  others  can  see  what  effects  it  is 
having  on  the  children.  Report  cards  have 
already  reflected  a balance  in  the  com- 
ments of  student  strengths  as  well  as  areas 
for  growth.  All  staff,  including  secretaries, 
support  staff,  and  parents  have  been  given 
a personal  copy  of  Thomas  Armstrong’s 
book.  Multiple  Intelligences  in  the  Class- 
room. This  excellent  book  guides  staff  in 
setting  up  the  classroom  environment, 
teaching  and  learning  strategies,  and 
assessment  and  lesson  plan  design. 


Rewarding  Different  Kinds  of 
Intelligence 

Parents  have  been  informed  along  the 
way  as  we  developed  our  plan  for  the 
school.  Their  support  has  been  incredible. 
How  could  you  not  be  pleased  to  see  the 
school  looking  at  your  child  from  a per- 
spective of  ability  rather  than  disability? 

Our  challenge  for  the  90’s  is  to  give  up 
the  deficit  model  which  burns  out  teachers 
by  leaving  them  with  all  the  responsibility 
for  changing  their  students.  Instead,  we 
need  to  believe  in  the  whole  child  and 
maximize  their  potential  for  learning  by 
providing  programs  which  prove  that  all 
learners  are  competent.  (Blair,  1995) 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Learning  stat- 
ed: 

While  people  vary  in  general  intelligence, 
there  is  evidence  that  intelligence  is  multi- 
faceted, that  some  people  are  more  intelli- 
gent in  one  way  of  learning  than  another, 
and  that  they  learn  best  when  their  strongest 
abilities  are  being  engaged.  Schools  most 
readily  reward  linguistic  and  logical/mathe- 
matical kinds  of  intelligence  (as  do  intelli- 
gence tests).  Students  whose  most  developed 
abilities  are  spatial,  musical,  social,  or  kinet- 
ic are  at  a disadvantage  in  a school  which 
typically  underutilizes  these  approaches  to 
learning  and  knowing.  The  implication  is 
that  schools  curricula  should  be  designed  to 
engage  all  types  of  intelligence  in  order  to 
provide  equal  access  to  learning  for  all  stu- 
dents. (1995,  p.  69) 

As  we  face  the  challenges  of  the  Common 
Curriculum,  we  can  see  how  the  focus  on 
integrated  learning  is  promoted  through 
multiple  intelligences.  Linking  the  seven 
areas  of  intelligence  allows  the  student  to 
use  knowledge,  skills,  and  values  in  one 
field  and  apply  them  to  another.  Children 
see  that  their  way  of  knowing  is  valued  and 
has  relevance.  Phobias  that  students  may 
have  about  subjects  are  lessened  as  they  are 
encouraged  to  express  themselves  through 
art,  music,  logic,  and  speech.  The  theory  of 
multiple  intelligence  can  be  applied  to  any 
model  of  integrated  teaching. 

Roland  Barth  in  Improving  Schools 
From  Within  says  that  the  most  important 
factor  in  determining  the  quality  of  a 
school  is  the  adult-to-adult  interactions 
within  the  school.  He  believes  that  both 
children  and  adults  must  grow  together  in 
order  for  schools  to  benefit.  Programs 
based  in  multiple  intelligence  theory  pro- 
vide a natural  vehicle  for  teachers  and  par- 
ents to  discuss  the  components  of  effective 
collegiality  because  they  encourage: 


1)  talking  about  students  (and  their 
strengths) 

2)  teachers  observing  one  another  teach 
(to  share  teaching  ideas  and  subject/ 
discipline  strengths) 

3)  teachers  teaching  one  another  (as  they 
develop  integrated  units  and  grow 
professionally) 

Summary 

As  principal  of  Port  McNicoll  School,  I 
realized  I had  the  right  “ingredients”  to 
pursue  the  vision  I held  for  the  school  and 
the  children.  My  original  proposal  to  the 
staff,  parents,  and  administration  reinforced 
that  in  order  for  multiple  intelligences  to  be 
successful  at  the  classroom  level,  certain 
variables  were  necessary.  These  included 
good  leadership  (which  I hoped  I could 
provide),  a staff  that  was  comfortable  talk- 
ing to  one  another,  agreeing  and  disagree- 
ing with  one  another  civilly,  and  having 
procedures  for  dealing  with  disagreements. 
There  were  parents  in  the  community  who 
were  interested,  supportive,  and  involved 
with  the  school.  We  also  had  board-level 
administration  that  encouraged  experimen- 
tation and  was  “willing  to  see  how  it 
worked.”  (see  Multiple  Intelligence  Theory 
In  Action  Research  and  the  Classroom). 

I am  grateful  for  the  kind  of  interest 
and  support  that  continues  to  be  found  at 
Port  McNicoll  School.  You  won’t  see  a 
banner  flying  above  the  building  pro- 
claiming we  are  an  M/I  School!  You  will 
find  a dedicated  community  and  staff 
searching  for  the  most  balanced  program 
for  students!  We  are  creating  an  environ- 
ment where  all  children  can  learn,  use 
their  unique  talents  and  abilities,  and  be 
motivated  intrinsically.  Staff  are  striving 
for  quality  and  excellence  in  themselves 
and  their  students. 
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Director,  Professional  Development  Services, 
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Co-author  with  Maude  Barlow  of  Class 
Warfare:  The  Assault  on  Canada's  Schools 
(Key  Porter  Books,  1994) 

Education  is  about  power,  both  politi- 
cal and  personal.  For  most  of  the 
early  champions  of  democracy,  edu- 
cation of  the  public  — if  not  necessarily 
public  education  — was  seen  not  only  as 
necessary  to  empowering  a wise  and 
informed  electorate,  but  also  as  the  only 
way  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  oli- 
garchies. Only  when  fortified  with  the 
skills  of  literacy,  and  the  sense  of  equality 
and  entitlement  that  comes  with  literacy, 
can  the  public  be  expected  to  challenge  the 
attrition  of  decision-making  to  those  likely 
to  profit  most  from  these  decisions. 

Thus  to  some,  the  most  important  role 
of  public  education  is  to  constrain  the 
exercise  of  self-interest  by  the  wealthy 
and  powerful.  Others  have  seen  public 
education  as  posing  a great  threat,  given 
its  tendency  to  encourage  the  knowl- 
edgeable, but  powerless  to  challenge  the 
decisions  of  others.  There  is  a narrow 
line  between  consciousness  and  resis- 
tance even  in  democracies. 

In  other  words,  empowerment  — and 
therefore  education  — poses  risks  to  an 
existing  order.  Those  who  have  worried 
about  how  the  young  would  be  socialized 
into  democracy  — but  not  too  far  into  it 
— have  had  to  address  the  problem  of 
how  many  of  the  general  population 
would  be  educated,  and  to  what  degree. 
Few  leaders  ever  intended  that  all  indi- 
viduals, regardless  of  capacity,  station  in 
life,  or  inclination  would  reach  their  full 
potential  through  being  “schooled.”  The 
risks  have  been  seen  as  too  great. 

Thus  the  relationship  between  educa- 
tion and  democracy  is  not  necessarily 
positive.  Public  education  as  an  institu- 
tion cannot  claim  the  high  ground  in  pur- 
suit of  democracy  unless  it  can  withstand 


Democracy 

the  scrutiny  of  questioning:  Who  decides 
what  is  worth  knowing?  Who  gets  to 
learn,  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose? Into  what  kind  of  world  do  learn- 
ers take  their  knowledge,  skills,  and 
attitudes,  and  what  kind  of  reception  do 
they  receive? 

In  the  19th  century,  when  the  basic 
skills  of  literacy  were  extended  to  the 
“lower”  classes,  it  was  assumed  that  only 
a select  group  of  citizens  would  be  wor- 
thy to  pursue  the  abstraction  of  ideas. 
The  notion  of  educating  more  than  a few 
of  each  generation  was  in  fact  a direct 
result  of  the  pursuit  of  profit:  the  early 
captains  of  industry  saw  within  the  sys- 
tem of  public  education  an  opportunity 
to  evade  the  onerous  expense  of  training 
workers  themselves.  How  convenient  if 
the  masses  could  be  taxed  to  support 
public  schools  instead! 

It  is  possible  to  construct  a system  of 
near-universal  education  which  still  does 
little  more  than  aid  and  abet  those  who, 
by  virtue  of  class  or  accident  of  hemi- 
sphere, are  at  least  temporarily  on  top.  To 
be  morally  justifiable,  public  education 
must  be  more  than  an  efficient  means  of 
grooming  young  people  for  the  work- 
force. It  cannot  lay  claim  to  virtue  if  its 
only  accomplishment  is  to  redistribute 
power  to  a changing  cast  of  characters. 
Unless  public  education  intends  to  and 
succeeds  in  challenging  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  society  in  which  it  exists,  and 
consciously  sets  out  to  promote  social 
justice,  it  will  do  little  more  than  the  dirty 
work  of  privilege. 

Of  course,  it  is  somewhat  ingenuous  to 
refer  to  schools  as  if  they  can  countervail 
intentions  that  are  tolerated  — or  even 
encouraged  — by  the  society  schools 
exist  to  serve  and  improve.  The  assump- 
tion that  our  schools  can  be  more  demo- 
cratic than  our  society  is  more  than 
suspect;  our  schools  continue  to  mirror 
who  we  are  rather  than  who  we  want  to 
be.  Thus,  when  we  find  fault  with  our 
schools,  it  is  often  our  own  reflections  in 
the  mirror  which  frighten  us.  As  well  they 


should.  These  are,  indeed,  dark  times. 

The  decline  of  compassion  and 
democracy  — for  they  are  one  and  the 
same  — in  the  service  of  the  prosperity  of 
a few  seems,  at  times,  to  have  advanced 
beyond  the  point  of  no  return.  We  should 
hardly  be  surprised  that  education  is 
being  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  few. 
As  Noam  Chomsky  observed,  to  deter 
democracy,  first  you  have  to  get  to  the 
teachers  and  the  priests. 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  illumina- 
tion, in  all  its  meanings,  will  be  gained 
through  the  mechanism  of  competition. 
We  are  asked  to  prepare  our  students  for 
a future  of  win  or  die  consequences,  to 
use  our  classrooms  as  the  bootcamps  of 
the  armies  of  global  competition.  This  is 
more  than  rhetoric  drawn  from  the  theol- 
ogy of  competition;  it  takes  on  concrete 
dimensions  as  we  judge  student  against 
student;  school  against  school,  teacher 
against  teacher.  The  new  rules  mean  that 
no  student  can  do  better  without  another 
doing  worse;  that  no  school  can  improve 
except  at  the  expense  of  another. 

It  is  surely  a measure  of  our  collective 
vacuity  that  we  are  unable  to  sustain  a 
system  of  school  improvement  that  does 
not  rest  on  climbing  on  the  backs  of 


Few  leaders  ever 
intended  that  all 
individuals,  regardless 
of  capacity,  station  in  life, 
or  inclination  would  reach 
their  full  potential  through 
being  “schooled.” 

The  risks  have  been 
seen  as  too  great. 


those  with  the  least  cultural  capital,  those 
least  able  to  compete. 

One  would  think  that  the  relatively 
high-profile  debate  about  education  dur- 
ing the  last  couple  of  years  would  have 
advanced  the  public’s  collective  con- 
sciousness, our  sophistication  about  what 
is  desirable,  and  what  is  doable.  Con- 
cerning the  latter,  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  quickly  in  education  is  damage. 
Concerning  the  former,  what  is  desirable 
in  schools  can  only  be  determined  after 
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answering  what  is  desirable  in  society.  It 
is  comforting  to  know  that  for  some,  at 
least,  this  is  not  a difficult  question.  In  an 
editorial  on  February  22,  1995,  the 
Globe  and  Mail  rendered  all  previous 
debates  on  education  null  and  void: 

First,  the  main  purpose  of  schooling  is  to 
equip  students  with  certain  basic  skills  at  a 
certain  pace.  Second,  students  should  be 
regularly  tested  to  establish  whether  they 
are  gaining  those  skills.  Third,  the  results 
of  those  tests  should  be  made  public  so 
that  we  know  how  students,  schools  and 
the  system  as  a whole  are  performing. 
Fourth,  parents  should  be  allowed  more 
freedom  to  choose  which  school  is  best 
for  their  children,  and  schools  should  be 
allowed  more  freedom  to  specialize  and 
compete  for  students. 

Such  a reductionistic  assessment  of 
the  role  of  education  in  a democratic 
society  makes  us  yearn  for  the  good  old 
days  when  it  was  only  the  Business 
Council  on  National  Issues  that  was  pro- 
claiming education  manifestos.  Even  the 
BCNI  would  offer  the  pretence  of  recog- 
nizing that  schooling  is  about  human 
beings  and  not  objects,  that  schools  are 
not  assembly  lines,  and  that  all  aspects  of 
“product  quality”  cannot  be  measured.  A 
measurement-driven  system  convenient- 
ly truncates  the  goals  of  education;  no 
bar  graph  can  adequately  report  on  our 
progress  towards  democracy.  As  Jean 
Elshtain  notes,  democracy  is  not  simply 
a set  of  procedures  or  a constitution,  but 
an  ethos,  a spirit,  a way  of  responding,  a 
way  of  conducting  oneself  every  day.  If 
this  is  true,  then  it  is  not  just  the  demo- 
cratic ethos  and  conduct  of  schools 
which  require  scrutiny,  but  those  of  soci- 
ety as  well. 

Thus  it  may  be  useful  to  reverse  the 
question:  to  stop  asking  about  the  role  of 
public  education  in  a democracy,  and  to 
ask  instead.  What  are  the  responsibilities 
of  a democracy  towards  public  educa- 
tion? I suggest  this  reversal  because 
democracies,  at  the  level  of  their  politics, 
are  necessarily  preoccupied  with  the 
immediate,  and  the  short-term  advan- 
tages of  congruency  between  policies  of 
the  day  and  public  opinion.  In  this  con- 
text, it  becomes  too  easy  to  frame  educa- 
tion’s highest  achievement  as  “being  in 
step  with  the  times.”  But  if  education  is 
about  making  society  progressively  more 
democratic,  self-correcting,  just  and 
equitable,  then  it  must  yearn  to  be  ahead 
of,  not  in  step  with,  existing  levels  of 
public  moral  maturity. 


In  a democracy,  schools  are  how  we 
carry  out  the  contract  between  one  gen- 
eration and  the  next.  Our  children  have 
every  right  to  expect  more  from  us  than 
what  is  politically  expedient.  I am  hope- 
ful about  public  support  for  this  transfor- 
mation, if  we  can  wrest  the  future  of  our 
schools  from  those  who  are  blinded  by 
self-interest.  The  kind  of  person  most 
children  want  to  become  is  the  kind  we 
want  to  help  them  to  be.  When  asked  to 
describe  their  fondest  hopes  for  their 
children,  I know  no  parents  who  answer 
in  terms  of  percentiles.  Parents  speak  of 
wanting  their  children  to  grow  up  to  find 
meaning  in  their  lives,  to  live  decently, 
and  to  value  community.  I know  of  no 
citizen  who  describes  the  country  in 
which  she  or  he  wishes  to  live  as  one 
which  has  become  the  most  shrewd  at 
capitalizing  on  the  global  misfortunes  of 
others. 

The  kind  of  world  in  which  most 
Canadians  want  to  live  with  their  chil- 
dren is  the  kind  we  want  to  build  through 
public  education.  It  is  this  essential  con- 
gruency which  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  our 
greatest  ally;  it  may  be  our  own  collec- 
tive goodness  as  human  beings  which 
will  reject  the  mechanistic  and  the  mean. 

To  capitalize  on  our  shared  purposes, 
public  education  must  do  more  than  pre- 
tend to  be  the  agent  of  democracy;  we 
must  offer  more  than  a pretext  of  equity 
and  justice.  Our  material  progress  has 
been  bought  at  the  price  of  an  acquired 
indifference  to  the  misery  it  has  exacted; 
it  is  this  indifference  we  must  challenge 
if  we  are  to  claim  our  work  has  anything 
to  do  with  democracy.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  neither  global  imperatives  nor 
deficit  hysteria  change  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  education:  to  liberate  and 


empower,  not  to  soothe,  subdue,  or  train. 

The  key  characteristic  of  the  future  is 
not  the  ascendancy  of  technology  nor  the 
primacy  of  information,  but  rather  the 
growth  in  complexity  of  the  many  moral 
questions  we  face,  moral  questions 
which  go  to  the  heart  of  our  understand- 
ing of  ourselves  and  our  responsibilities 
to  each  other.  It  is  these  questions  which 
education  must  address.  As  Hannah 
Arendt  comments,  in  her  essay  on  illumi- 
nation in  dark  times. 

Education  is  the  point  at  which  we  decide 
whether  we  love  the  world  enough  to 
assume  responsibility  for  it  and  save  it 
from  that  ruin  which,  except  for  renewal, 
except  for  the  coming  of  the  new  and 
young,  would  be  inevitable.  And  educa- 
tion, too,  is  where  we  decide  we  love  our 
children  enough  not  to  expel  them  from 
our  world  and  leave  them  to  their  own 
devices,  nor  to  strike  from  their  hands 
their  chance  of  undertaking  something 
new,  something  unforeseen  by  us,  but  to 
prepare  them  in  advance  for  the  task  of 
renewing  a common  world.  (Arendt,  1968, 
p.  196) 

The  reciprocal  responsibilities  be- 
tween schools  and  society  in  a democra- 
cy place  great  expectations  on  us  all.  It  is 
these  responsibilities  which  must  radical- 
ize us,  which  in  its  original  sense,  means 
to  take  us  “to  the  roots.”  The  roots  of 
public  education  must  be  firmly  planted 
in  democracy  if  both  are  to  survive. 
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